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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 
By the Author of 


“AN ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS.” 


MY PARIS 


NOTE-BOOK. 


In 1 vol., demy Svo, price 14s. 


Daily Telegraph.—* ‘My Paris Note-Bonk’ is one of those 
exceptionally delightful ks the manifold fascinations of 
which it is difficult to exemplify by quotation ....There is a 
rich fund of amusement and instruction in this brilliantly- 
written work.” _ 

Daily News.—*' ‘ An Englishman in Paris’ is once more in 
the field with a volume of anecdotes and incidents of French 
life and society ..... The reader of these chapters will not lack 
entertainment.” . 

Morning Post.— This is a book that will find many readers, 
be eit may be its value as an authority for students of 

ory. ’ 


The Observer.—* Buflice it to say that the bok is g-od 
reading from beginviog t> end.” 

Public Opinion.—“ It is with feelings of pleasure and regret 
that we reavh the end of this entertaining volume: pleasure 
upon reflection, but regret that its conclusion comes all too 
soon.’ 

Galiqnani’s Messenger.—* .. ... Want of space forbids us to 
make further quotations from the geod things ia which the 
book abounds......The ‘ Englishman’ has many curious and 
diverting bits of gossip to tell us.” 


A NEW LIBRARY NOVEL. 


THE POTTER’S THUMB. 


By FLORA ANNIE STEEL, 
Author of ‘ ro the Five Rivers,” &c. 
8 ves. 
Fall Mail Budget.— For this week the only novel worth mentioning is Mrs. Steel's ‘ The Potter’s Thumb.’ Her admirable 
‘From the Five Kivers,’ since it dealt with native Indian life, was naturally compared with Mr. Kipling’s stories. In ‘The 


Potter’s Thumb ’ the ch 
some of them excellent to a degree, 


arm which came from the freshness of them still remains. Almost every character is convincing, and 





THE NOVELS OF IVAN TURGENEV.—Vol. I. 
RUDIN. Translated from the Russian by Constance Garnett. 


With a Portrait of the Author. 12mo, cloth, 3s. net. 


A NEW VOLUME OF HEINEMANN’S INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY. 
Edited by EDMUND GOSSE. 


THE GRANDEE. By Don Armando Palacio Valdes. 


Translated 


from the Spanish by RACHEL CHALLICE. With an Introduction bythe Editor. Cloth, 3s. 6d. ; paper cover, 2s. 6d, 
BY THE SAME AFRO! uniform with the above. 


LONDON: WM. HEINEMANN, 


. 


21, BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 





OLIPHANT, ANDERSON, 


AND FERRIER’S LIST. 


A Love Story of Press Life. 
THIS DAY. Crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d., cloth extra. 


WILLIAM BLACKLOCK, Journalist. 


A LOVE STORY OF PRESS LIFE. 
By T. BANKS MACLACHLAN. 


Uniform with above, price 3s. 6d., cloth extra, 


JAMES INWICKE, Ploughman and Elder. 


By P. Hay Hunter, Author 


5 _ of “The Silver Bullet,” “Sons of the Croft,” &c. ; Joint Author of “‘ My Dacats and My Daughter.” 
‘Undoubtedly one of the ablest, brightest, and most humerous books of the kind ever published.” —Weckly Scotsman. 


MY DUCATS AND MY DAUGHTER. 


WALTER WHYTE, New and Cheaper Edition, price 1s. 6d., paper cover, 


sy P. Hay Hunter and 


- The nearest approach to an ideal Scottish novel.” — Scottish Review. 
One of the cleverest stories published for many years,”—British Weekly. 


THE DAUGHTER OF LEONTIUS; or, Phases of Byzantine Life, 


Social and Religious, in the Fifth Century after Christ. 


cloth extra, gilt top, 6s. 


By J. D, Craig Houston, B.D. Antique paper, 


' Mr. Gladstone, writing to the Author, says :—“ Pray accept my thanks, dear sir, for the work you have kindly sent me. 
am perusing it as well as the condition of my eyes will permit, and not without great interest and pleasure.” 


RECOLLECTIONS OF DR. JOHN BROWN, Author of “Rab and His 


Friends,” &c., with a Selection from his Correspondence. By ALEXANDER PEDDIE, M.D., £.R.C.P., F.R.S.E. 
Second Thousand, with Portraits and Illustrations. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


MRS. SAXBY’S NEW STORY—This Day, price 1s., cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


A CAMSTERIE NACKET. The Story of a Contrary Laddie, Ill to Guide. 


By JESSIE M, E, SAxBy, Author of “Preston Tower,” ‘‘ Kate and Jean,” Lucky Lines,” &c., &c, 


Oliphant’s Pocket Novels. 


THE SILVER BULLET. by 


P. Hay Hunter, Joint Author of “My Ducats and M 
Daughter.” Price 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. , 


Oliphant’s Popular Novels. 


THE CURSE THAT CAME 


HOME. By J. K. Lawson, Author of “A Vain Sacri- 
fice.” Cloth extra, 1s. 6d.; paper covers, 1s, 





OLIPHANT, ANDERSON, AND FERRIER, 24, Old Bailey, E.C., and Edinburgh. 





ANY BOOK 


Reviewed or Advertised in THE ACADEMY can be obtained post free of J. F. 
SPRIGGS, Publishing and Advertising Age cy, 23, Old Bailey, London, E.C , 
by remitting the published price, 





PRICE 3¢. 
[Registered as a Newspaper. 





iis t. 





The Times says: *‘ A valuable and important con- 
tribution to the history of the Napoleoric period. 
This extremely interesting work.” 


MEMOIRS 


TO SERVE FOR 


THE HISTORY OF NAPOLEON |. 


From 1802 to 1815. 
By his Private Secretary, 
Baron CLAUDE FRANOOIS DE MENEVAL. 


The work completed by the addition of hi:herto Unpublished 
locuments, 


Translated by ROBERT H. SHERARD. 


In 38 vols., demy 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top (about 1,400 pages), 
with Autograph Letters and Photogravurs Purtraits, 
18s. per volume. 


The English Edition has been fully Annotated by 
Mr. SHERARD. 
Vols. I. and TE. now ready. Vol. III. next we.k. 


SECOND EDITION. 


THE GREEN BAY TREE. 


A Tale of To-Day. In3vols. By W. H. WILKIDS 
and HERBERT VIVIAN. 


The Athenaeum says: “An unusually successful piece of 
collaboration. It isa brilliant and moet amuring book. end 
may be enjoyed unreservedly. The style is bright and crisp.”’ 


B. L. FARJEON’S NEW N VEL. 


AARON the JEW. In 


3 vols. [ This day. 


HENRY CRE3SWELL’S NEW NOVEL. 


A PRECIOUS SCAMP. 


In 3 vols. 


Globe.—" Undoubtedly clever and readab’e. G.es near ‘o 
providing one with a new sensation.” 


Glasgow Herald,—“ A capital novel, full of life. Quite a 
novel to read.” Pt Np 
J. FOGERTY’S NEW NOVEL. 
A HUNTED LIFE. In 


8 vols. 
The World says: * There is real human nature in this Irish 


story, clove and candid stuty of character, sustained interest, 
and admirable local cvlour.”’ 


TWENTY-SECOND THOUSAND. 


A YELLOW ASTER. By 


“IOTA.” Thirteenth and Cheap Editios. In crown 
8v0, cloth gilt, 6s. 
This novel has attracted unurual attention. More than 


fifty columns have been devoted by the press to reviews of 
the work, 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


The TEMPLE of DEATH: 


a Story of Indian Adventwe. By EDMUND 
MITCHELL. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, with Fron‘is- 
piece by G. H. Edwards, 63, 

St. James’s Gazette.—“ The unfolding of the plot never 
flags, and the action is continually intensified until the final 
climax is reached. The incidents are thrilling, and the local 
colouring admirably interwoven with the narrative, Few 
people who are well launched into the book will want to leave 
it unfinished.” jc tl Slap ote oar 


HUTCHINSON & CO., Parernostzr Row. 
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TABLE OF CONTENTS PAGE 
Srencern Baynes’s Suakesrere Srupigs, by T. 
Hurcurson_ . ° ° . ° . e . . 
Mas. Green’s Town Lire 1n THE Firtzeytsh Cextury, 


by the Rev. C. J. Ropinsonw . e e ° e - 490 
Mrs. Cunyisonam Granuam’s Santa Teresa, by the 

Rev. Wenrwortn Wensrer . e ° ° ° - 491 
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MaGazines AnD Reviews ° ° ° ° e « 497 
Sevecrep Foreign Books e ° ° . . - 47 
CorrESPONDENCE— 

«A Primitive Disarrangement of Genesis vii. 19, by the 
Rev. K. H. Charles; The Seventy * Year-Weeks” of 
Daniel, by the Rev. Buchanan Blake ; The Etymology 
of “ Yeoman,” by the Rev. A. L. Mayhew; Zhe 
Boulogne Prudentius Glosses, by Prof. Logeman; The 
** Shield-Wall” at Hastings, by J. H. Round . 497 


Arrorntments ron Next Week 


Sanskrit Manuscripts wn Cutna, by Prof, Kiztuorn . 498 
Osrruary : Prov, Wurrnxey, by A. H. 5. ° . + 499 
Science Nores . ° ° . ° ° ° . - 600 
Reports or 8o0cietiLrs ° ° e ° ° e + 600 
Tue Evai:ne Prior Trust, by A. 8. Murray . ° - tol 
Nores on ArT AND ARCHAKOLOGY . ° . ° - EOL 
Massenet’s * Werturr,” &c., by J. 8. Suxptock + 502 
Recent Coycerts ° e ° ° ° . . + 602 
Music Nores ° ° ° ° ° e - 602 


JFIOR SALE, a LETTER of 
iQ THACKERAY. — Address, J. J. Anprensox, 28, St. Patrick's 
Road, Drumeomtra, Dublin. 


OMARE 1V.: Queen of Tahiti. An 
Autograph Letter FOR SALE.—Apply, with offer, to D., Union 
Club, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


7 ° 
HE HYMN to APOLLO, recently dis- 
covered at Delphi, will be SUNG by Mr. W. HL. WING, and 
a short account of GREEK and ROMAN MUSIC given by Mr. ABDY 
WILLIAMS, at the QUEEN'S HALL (Small Room), on MUNDAY, 
June 2th, atSp.m. Vickets, 4s. and 2s., of the usual Agents, 


POPULAR WRITERS of FICTION 


ing to secure the most extensive COPYRIGHTED 
PUBLICATION obtainable in United States, Canada, and elsewhere, 
should communicate with P. F. Cortinn, 521, West Thirteenth Street, 


New York ity 
CATALOGUES 
PrOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terms, 
CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU & CO., 37, Seno Sequvanz. 
BAEDEK ER’S & BADDELEY’S 
TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. 

New fully detailed Catalogue sent post free on application, 
DULAU & CO.,, 37, Sono Square, Lonpox, W. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 
li, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


AND 
20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 
CATALOGUES post free on application, 


TH. WOHLLEBEN, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
45, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
Opposite the British Museum), 

Supplies all Foreias Books and Peniopicas at the most 
moderate prices. 

Catalogres on application. 


TYPE-WRITING. 
UTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &c.— 


Scientific, Literary, and Medical MSS, carefully and promptly 
typewritten by Rayye & Co., 49, Norfo'k Street, Strand, We 
Private room for dic tation, Highest references. Translations. 


ist 


se [E FLEET STREET TYPEWRITERS 
115, FLEET STREET, E.c. 
Lowest Charges. Highest Speed. 
Every kind of Typewriting Work Done. 
Price List :—115, Fleet Street. London, 


7 r a \¥ 7) a 
B RITISH MUSEUM.—ASSYRIAN 
SCULPTURES.—Statnettes of Sennacherib, Assurbanipal, and 

his Queen. Also reduced Facsimiles of the unique and beautiful 
* Garden Seene,” Winged Human-headed Lion and Bull, &c. Modelled 
from tie famous Nineveh Sculptures, and made in Porcelain (parian). 
“Interesting and faithful reproductions.”—Athenaeum, Oct. 7, 1893. 
Dervcriptive Prospectus on application to ALerep J arvis (Sole Pub- 
lisher), 43, Willes Road, London, N.W 


pur UNIVERSITY of ADELAIDE. 


HUGHES PROFESSORSHIP (OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE AND MENTAL AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY, 
Applications for the above PROFESSORSHIP (vacant in conse: 

quence of the transfer of Professor Boulger to t: e Chair of Classics) 

will be rece ived at the office of the Agent-ieneral tur South Australia. 

15, Vietoria Street, Westminster, not later than the Ist of July next. 

Salary, £600 & year. Duties commenee on the ist of March, 1895. 

Varticulars of tenure and duties may be obtained at the Agent- 

General's Uffice. 











SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF JAMES MACPHERSON. 


By BAILEY SAUNDERS. 
Large 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
“ The Ossianic question is one of the most interesting themes in the literary history cf the eighteenth century. We do 


not say that Mr. Bauley Saunders has exhausted it. But he has accounted for it in a general way, and in a judicial spirit 
which manifests itself in every page of his book, and which his readers will appreciate.”— Daily News. 


PRIMITIVE CIVILIZATIONS: 
A HISTORY OF OWNERSHIP IN ARCHAIC COMMUNITIES. 
By E. J. SIMCOX, Author of ‘‘ Natural Law,” &c. 
2 vols., large Svo, 323. 
‘To examine so comprehensive a work in any detail is quite impossible in the space at = eto : but we may say that 


it is a contribution to economical and social history of exceptional value and importance | ‘3 much patient and 
laborious research, keen insight, and rare powers of interpretation and generalisation.” — Times. 











THE GREAT ALTERNATIVE: a Plea for a National Policy. By 


SPENSER WILKINSON, Author of “ The Brain of an Army,” &c. 8vo, 73. 6d. 

“Mr. Spenser Wilkinson has written an extremely interesting book, and one that is valuable in so far as it will induce 
many people to think upon questions which are of all the most impoztant to the Empire, and upon which there is at present 
too little independent thought.”— Athenaeum, 

“The lucidity with which the present European situation is reviewed in these pages, and the power and acumen with 
which all ite issues are examined, deserve unqualified praise.” —Suturday Review. 


THE ENGLISH DEMOCRACY: its Promises and Perils. By 
ARNOLD WHITE, Author cf ‘ Problems cf a Great City.”” Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Among the subjects dealt with are: The Leaders of Demos, the Crown, the Lords and the Commons, the Parochialisation 
of India, Jewish Influence on Democracy, the Outlook for Women, and the Religicn of the Irreligivus. 


ENGLAND and the CONTINENTAL POWERS. By 


JOHN KEIGHLEY LUND. Crowa 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d, 
The Electorate and Foreign Affairs—The Relations of the Great Powers—The Eastern Question—Ruseia and India— 
England, Germany, and Italy—England, Spain, and France—The Question of Disarmament. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & 0O., LONDON. 





UNIVERSITY of EDINBURGH. | LAW LECTURES. 
| THE LIVERPOOL BOARD of LEGAL 


wee University Court a the University < Béinbergh vill, p STUDIES are prepared to receive APPLICATIONS by 
Monday, 16th July next, or some subsequent day, proce ‘o the | » illi j i iv 1 CUURBE of ) 
APPOINTMENT of an ADDITIONAL EXAMINER in CLASSICS | Pgntlemen willing to deliver, in Liverpool, a . 
in the University, for a period of four years from Ist October next. | (a) EQUITY 
he office can be held only by a member of the General Council of | - : Ww 

one of the Scottish Universities. . ‘tei | ; (b) COMMON LAW. 

The additional Examiner must examine (1) for the Preliminary The Courses will be tive, extend from January to June. 
Examinations, (2) for Graduation in Arts, and may be required to | Fee, Fifty Guineas a Course, with an allowance for travelling ex- 
represent the University for the next two years on the Joint Board of | penses. Applications to be sent in on or before the 3rd July. 
Examiners of the Scottish Universities. Address the How. Secretary, Liverpool Board of Legal Studies, Law 

Each «applicant should lodge with the undersigned. not later than | Library, Liverpool. 
mendes, 9th vue — copies of ~y ge (ene 7% which | mm oN a ee ee F ‘ — 
should be signed), and sixteen copies of any imonials he may € 
ag) LR EP iad [ J NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL 

Applicants who send in Testimonials must not send more than four. , — , 

Varticulars of remuneration on application. | (VICTORIA UNIVERSITY). 

University of Edinburgh, M. C, Taytor, See. Univ. Court. 

Sth June, 1°94. 














ROSCOE CHAIR OF ART. 
oe —— - _ The Council invite APPLICATIONS for a PROFESSORSHIP of 
- ARON Lina hd a — - < agnum, wil awe 
of fees from students, and other emoluments. he Professor will con- 
RoOxAL H I 5S TORICAL 8 0 CIET Y. duct Architecture Classes at the College, and will likewise act as 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) Director upon the representative Manaoine Boanp appointed to 
purses | Conduct the newly constituted SCHOOL of ARCHITECTURE and 


*atron—HER MAJESTY THE EN. APPLIED ARTs for the City of Liverpool, supported from funds set 
’ Fetes . — gi —“¢ . oan ae iCSI apart for Technical and Commercial Instruction. The appointment 
Presilent—The Right Hon, Sir M. E. GRAD » GCS I. | will be for five years, and the Professor will be re-eligible. Applicatious. 
with testimonials, must be lodged with the Recisrran by or before 
July 25.—For further details apply to the Registrar, University 
College, Liverpool. 








THURSDAY, 2ist JUNE, at 8.30 p.m. 
The following Paper will be read :— ; . : : aa Soe ; ow 
“THE ¢ aes of the by Ne pte . AR JI. y — the ——— 

Correspondence in the English and Continental Archives, by s . 

WALDEMAR EKEDAHL, B.A. ' | 10 SCULPTORS.—Designs may be sub. 

mitted fora STATUE in BRONZE to EDWARD COLSTON, 

- - -———_—____—— — i ae Fhileasheoptst, Cont not U7 exceed £1,000. fee 

mittee will be influenced in their selection of design ly the cost 0 

LOWE’S £5 PACKAGES Statue.) Questions will be answered gud pestionnrs given on applica- 

- ~ 2 : —e tion to the Hon. Secs. Models to be delivered by not later than 

Of Assorted Books for Asylums, Hospitals, Village Libraries, Working | September 29th, under a Motto, to be accompanied by an envelope 

Men’s Institutes, Public Libraries, and for Private Families have given | bearing same motto and containing name of Designer. The Designer 

great satisfactioa wherever sent. These Parcels consist of from 150 to | whose model is selected will be entrusted with the work, but no extr 

.00 volumes, and are books well selected, and most useful for the | prizes will be given.—Address Hoy. Secs., Cotston StaTUe Committee, 
purposes named. 11, Quay Street, Bristol. 

These books are all very earetaliy cslosted, and ane warts ofa desply: a Arse ee . 
interesting and instructive character and are mostly in their origina - 
binding, ay  ~ clean condition, (oes nearly e.. Ne Gationtes PRIENNTAL HANDEL FESTI\ Al, 
cnpplies "ies oo approved of will at once be taken back and ex- | 1994.-CHOIR and ORCHESTRA, FOUR THOUSAND 

To ladies and gentlemen desirous of making presents of books, these PERFORMERS. Organist, Mr. Wauter W. Hepocock. Con luctor, 
lots are specially —— “ee they are nice clean copies, and well selected | tr AUGUST MANNS.—The OFFICES at CRYSTAL PALACE fot 
from many thousands. . » vee al of Mare Pare ‘»,’s, 1, Berner 

: , the SALE of TICK ETS; and alsoat Novetto, Ewer & C».’s, |, r 
PARCELS MAY BE HAD FROM £1 1s, UPWARDS. Street, and s0and 81, Queen Street, Chespside, NOW OPEN DAILY 
iv - from 10 a.m. to6 p.m. Plans and prices of seats, and full pre oo 

riday, 


LOWE'S BOOK BARGAINS for each day (including the Grand General Rehearsal on F ne 
° June 22), will be sent post free on appl‘cation to the Maxacer, Cryst 

Kindly see CHARLES LOWE'S CATALOGUE of recent purchases | palace, S.E, 

for Bargains in Books, from 6d. to £100 per volume. Among special des 

items on Sale are the following:—Collection of 40 large Mezzotint = rae 

Portraits (mostly Ladies) after .- Jochen Reyeokis, many proofs all AGENCY FO AMERICAN BOOKS. 

genuine first impressions, £200—Large Oil Painting, by George Mor- | ns] 

land, £48—"* Punch,” 1841-80, new, half-morveco, £17—* Bneyolopedia G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 

iritannica,” last edition, new, half-russia, with Index vol., £26 ; ve am 7 4 reat o3rd S New 

previous edition, very elecant, full calé, £8, cost £60—Book-plates, » - oud OOO TR ERT “LONDON we are eto eall the 

100 various, some duplicates, 303— Art Journal,” 4s. per year—| York, and 24, a TH PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 

Alpine, very fine, Douglas Jerrold’s Works, 6 vols,, cloth, 1 poner | S x B ay oll, Tonden for ‘illing, on the most 
Libraries purchased for cash— Distance immaterial. | mame + ty benno a: ta tok con wae ARD PUBLICA- 

v 'ALL AMERICAN BOOKS aud PERIODICALS.- 


20, Hanover Square, W. 








CHARLES LOWE, New Street Birmingham. TIONS, and for »RIC 
Established over # years. CATALOGUES sent on application, 
‘ 
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NORFOLK.—Hethersett, near Norwich.—The entire valuable 
Collection of Works of Art, Furniture, and other Property of 
the late J. H. Browne, Esq. (formerly of Holland Park). 


ESSRS. SPELMAN have received in- 


structions from_the Executors to propers for SALE by 
AUCTION, on TUESDAY, June and Three cllowing Days, the 
entire valuable PROPERTY, in and about Hill House, Hethersett, 
near Norwich, comprising—Early English, Oriental, Sévres, Dessten, 
and other porcelain; about 1,000 ozs. of eneodingty fine gilt an 
silver plate, plated ware, enamels, Venetian glass, chime and bracket 
clocks, gilt and ormolu candelabra, and other ornaments, miniatures, 
= marbles, ivories 
il 


i 2 di cabinets of tes and 
trinkess, caskets o@ 4 ustrated works, and 


bronzes, statuary, Aubusson tapestry, library of i : 
hooks of prints, rare enguree, pictures, oglish, Italian, and other 
marqueterie furniture, handsome Venetian and other pier glasses, 
secrétaires, cabinet e tents of nine bedrooms of a superior 
character, old engraved glass, table services, cutlery, linen, &c.; also 
the t h tte, and other corrivons, harness, garden 
effects ; also about 80 doz of exceedingly choice old sherries and port. 
all 1,730 Lots. 
— be viewed only by catalogue on Saturday and Monday, June 23 
and 25; catalogues (6d. each) may be had of Messrs. Speman, Norwich. 


MONDAY, JULY 2. 
Valuable Collection of Pictures, Old Books, China, Curiositi+s, dc. 


R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by 


AUCTION, at his GREAT ROOMS, 38, KING STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, on MONDAY, Jvuty and, at half-pas* 12 pre- 
cisely, the Valuable Collection of PICTURES, ETCHINGS. OLD 
BOOKS, CHINA, CURIOSITIES, &c., formed by the Rev. KEWER 
WILLIAMS; also a Collection of Water Colours and Oil Paintings, 
principally by well-known Artists. 

Qn view the Saturday prior, 12 till 4, and morning of sale, and 
Catalogues had. 











BDUCATION. — Particulars as to best 
University or Army Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls, at 
home’or abroad, may obtained (free of charge) by sending a state- 
ment of requirements to R. J. Beevor, M.A., 8, Lancaster Place, 


T. PAUL’S SCHOOL, London.— 

FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS. An EXAMINATION for 
filling up about 20 VACANCIES on the Foundation will be held 
on the 4th SEPTEMBER NEXT.—For information, apply to tie 
Bursar, St. Paul’s School, West Kensington, W. 





D*. KLEIN has now added to the CIVIL 
SERVICE INSTITUTE, at 110, Cannon-street, E.C., a REGIS- 

TRATION BUREAU for the Clerical and Scholastic Professi 
Principals of Schools at Home and Abroad, Rectors, Vicars, and 

Assistant Teachers, may confidently rely upon the Doctor's long and 

) yO in professioval matters being placed promptly at 
heir disposal. 


To INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 


MEN in all parts, willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
PATIENTS, giving full particulars and terms, sent gratis. The list 
includes private asylums, &c.; schools also recommerded.—Address 
Mr. G. B. Stocker, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 


PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 


&c.—K ING, SELL _& RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printers 
and Publishers, 12. Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C., are 
pe to undertake the hg =~! and Publishing of first-class 

ewspapers, Magazines, Books, Catalogues, Pamphlets, Prospectuses, 
Articles of Association, Minutes of Evidence, &., in the best style. 
Their offices are fitted with the latest improvements in Rotary and 
other Machinery, the most modern English and Foreign Ty wand they 
employ none but first-class workmen. Facilities upon the premises 
for Editorial Offices, free. Advertising and Publishing Departments 
conducted. Telephone 2759. Tel ph, * Africani London.” 


J. W. ARROWSMITH’S LIST. 


ARROWSMITA’S 8s. 6d. SERIES. Crown 8vo. Vol. XVIII, 
Third Edition. Seventh Thousand. 


THE PRISONER of ZENDA. By 


=. ANTHONY HOPE. 

No tale of adventure in far-off, mysterious countries surpasses in 
strange excitement this story.”—The Times. “ A book that will bring 
joy to all true lovers of Dumas.”—Athenveum. “Nothing short of a 
noble book.”"—Black and White. “The dash and galloping excitement 
of this rattling story."— Punch. 


ARROWSMITH’S BRISTOL LIBRARY. Vol. LIX. 
8vo, Is. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


T the SIGN of the WICKET: Essays 


~2~ on the Gloridis Game. By E. B. V. CHRISTIAN. 
Any cricketer may study this volume with delight.” 
Saturday Review. 


(CRICKET, “By Dr. W. G. GRACE. 


“A most attractive and readable book.”—Daily Telegraph. 














Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


KINGS ot GRIGKET, By Rrcmanp 


toast DAFT. With an Introduction by ANDREW LANG. 80 Illus- 
rations, 


“There is not a living cricketer, young or old, who will not heartil 
P 0 : “a y 
enjoy the reading of * Rings of Cricket. — Western Daily Mercury. 


BATIING, BOWLING, FIELDING. 


By Dr. W. G. GRACE. Demy 16mo, Is. 


Hts on CRICKET. 


DAFT. Illustrated. 6d, 


SET FREE. By Actas. Feap. 8vo, 1s. 


“A short and brightly written love story.”—Scotsman. 


By Ricuarp 


Bristol: J. W. ARROWSMITH. 
London ; Sivrqix, Marsuat & Co., Ltd. And Railway Bookstalls. 


“The most charming volume of its kind.”—Scotsman. 


EMINISCENCES of YARROW. By 


P, the late JAMES RUSSELL, D.D., Minister of_Yarrow, with 
, mies by Professor CAMPBELL FRASER. Second Edition ready 
in July, with Twenty New Illustrations by Tom Scott, A.R S.A. 
tion de Luxe, crown 4to, limited to 425 copies, 
6d. net. Subscribers’ names received before publication 


“MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


NEW EDITION OF QUAIN’S ‘‘ DICTIONARY OF MEDICINE,” 
REVISED THROUGHOUT AND ENLARGED. 


2 vols. medium Svo cloth, red edges, price 40s. net. [On Monday next. 


A DICTIONARY OF MEDICINE. 


Including General Pathology, General Therapeutics, Hygiene, and the 
Diseases of Women and Children. 
BY VARIOUS WRITERS. 
Edited by RICHARD QUAIN, Bart., M.D.Lond., LL.D.Edin. (Hon.), F.R.S., 
Ph; sician Extraordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 
Assisted by FREDERICK THOMAS ROBERT3, M.D.Lond., B.8c., and J. MITCRELL BRUCE, M.A., Abdn , M.D.Lond. 





Crown Svo, 6s. 6d. net. [On Monday next. 


COCK LANE AND COMMON SENSE. 


A Series of Papers by ANDREW LANG. 


Coxtests :—Introduction—Savage Spiritualism —Ancient ritualism —Comparative Psychical Research — Haunted 
Houves—Cuck Lane and Common Sense— Apparitions, Ghos Hallucinations—Scrying or Crystal-gazing—The Second 
Sight—Ghosts before the Law—A Modern Trial for Witchcraft—Presbyterian Ghost-hunters—The Logic of Table-turning— 
The Ghost Theory of the Origin of Religion. 


THREE LECTURES on the VEDANTA PHILOSOPHY, delivered 
at the Royal Instiution in March, 1694. By F. MAX MULLER, K.M., Member of the French Institute. 8vo, 5s. 


‘‘ Professor Max Miiller gives a singularly lucid and attractive account of ‘the profoundest thoughts of Indian thinker® 
about the soul ’—that is, of the Vec‘inta philosophy as set forth in the Upanishads...... His three lectures contain not mer-ly a 
learned account of the origin of the Vedinta philosophy, but a succinct exposition of its ethical and spiritual 
content, and an instructive comparison of its teaching with that of European systems.”’— Times. 


ON the WALLABY; or, Through the East and Across Australia. By 
GUY BOOTHBY. With 8 Plates and 85 Illustrations in the Text by Ben Boothby. 8vo, 18s. 


“ Enough of incident and of idea is supplied at first hand in this story of strange wanderings to satisfy all reasonable 
Gemands......A tale worth the telling is written with vigour and rattliog good humour, and illustrated in a like + pirit.”— 


Scotsman, 
THE CAMEL: its Uses and Management. By Major Artuur Gtyn 
LEONARD, late 2ad East Lancashire Regiment. Royal 8vo. 21s. net. 


“* A thoroughly practical work on the soldier’s camel. The author has been for sixteen years a transport officer. He has 
been engeged in this service in Afghanistan, South Africa, India. and the Soudan. That is in itself a credential fur hls book; 
for no one not possessed of an equable and reflective temper could have gone through his experiences and yet be enthusiastic 
over his branch of the profession......Yet Major Leonard’s practical experience leads him to the conclusion that, of a'l 
transport animalr, the camel is best for military use in the East.”— Spectator. 


ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION in IRON, STEEL and TIMBER. 


By WILLIAM HENRY WARREN, Whitworth Scholar; Member of the Institution of Civil Engine2r:, Londen ; 
Challis Professor of Civil and Mechanical Engioeering, University of Sydney. Royal Sro, 16s. net. 


PAPERS and ADDRESSES. By Lord Brassey, K.C.B., D.C.L. 
pA ay ol — cm RITIME, 1871 to 1898. Arranged and Edited by Captain 8. EARDLEY-WILMOT, B.N. 2 vols. 


ON the DEVELOPMENT and TRANSMISSION of POWER from 


CENTRAL STATIONS: being the Howard Lectures delivered at the Society of Arts in 1893. By WILLIAM 
CAWTHORNE UNWIN, F.R.S., B.Sc. ; M. Inst. Civil Eogineers. Svo, 10s. net. 


LONDON and the KINGDOM: a History derived mainly from the 
Archives at Guildhall in the custody of the Corporation of the City of London. By REGINALD R. SHARPE, 
D.C.L., Records Clerk in the Office of the Town Clerk of the City of London. (3 vols) 8ve. Vol. I. 10s. 6d. 


THE THING THAT HATH BEEN; or, a Young Man’s Mistakes. 


ASB8tory. By A. H. GILKES, M.A., Head Master of Dulwich Cullege, Author of “ Bo;s and Masters.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MAJOR JOSHUA: a Novel. By Francis Forster. 


8vo, 63. 
‘A capital story......Mr. Forster's pictures of the girls Fenwick, of Valentine, and of Captain Beresford are almost as 
good as that of the Major; and this is saying a great deal. The book is eminently readable.”’—Scotsmaa. 


A TRUE RELATION of the TRAVELS and PERILOUS ADVEN- 


TURES of MATHEW DUDGEON, GENTLEMAN: Wherein is truly set down tho Manner of his Taking, the 

Long Time of his Slavery in Algiers, and Means of his Delivery. Written by Himself, and now for the first time 
printed. Crown 8vo, 5s 

“We confess to a good dal of curiosity about the original MS. of this work. If it be a really old document. it was 

written by someone who was much under the inflaence of Daniel Defoe. If it be a modern imitation, it is very cleverly 


done,”— Daily Chronicle. 


WORKS BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
NEW EDITIONS. Fully Illustrated. 3s. 6d. each. 


ALLAN’S WIFE. MR. MEESON’S WILL. 


THE WITCH’S HEAD. DAWN. 


The above works by Mr. Haggard uill in future be published by Messrs. Longmans § Co., who wi'l issue New 
and Uniform Editions in their SILVER LIBRARY in due course as above. 


Lonpon: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 





1 vol., crown 





[ Ready. {In July. 


[In a sew days. (In August. 








128. 6d, 
sate printed in the work.—Georce Lewis & Son, Publishers, 


New York: 15, East 16th Street. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


LIstT. 


NOTICE.—THE THIRD 
EDITION of VISCOUNT 
WOLSELEY’S “LIFE of 
the DUKE of MARL- 
BOROUGH” is NOW 
READY at all Book- 
sellers and Libraries, in 
2 vols., demy 8vo, with 
Portraits and Plans, 32s. 


NEW NOVELS. 


NOW RBADY 
BY THE AUTHOR OF *’LISBETd,” &e 


A TROUBLESOME 
PAIR. By LESLIE KEITY, Aw hor of * The Chi'e -tes,” 
&c. 103 vuls., crown Svo. 

A NEW NOVEL, NOW READY. _ 
VICTIMS of FASHION. 
By A. M. GRANGE. In 2 vols., crown Svo. 


A NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
IF MEN WERE WISE. 


By E. L. SHAW. Ia 3 vo's., crown 8vo. 


NOW READY. 
The POWER of the PAST 


Ry ESME STUART, Autbor of “‘ Joan Vellecott,” 
&e. Ina 5 vols., crown Svo. 


NOTICE.—THE THIRD 
EDITION of MISS 
BROUGHTON’S NEW 
NOVEL,“A BEGINNER,” 
may NOW be OBTAINED 
at all Booksellers and 
Libraries, in 1 vol., 
crown 8vo, 6s. 


“Mrs. Wood has certaialy an art of novel-writing which no 
rival possesses in the same degree or kind. It is not, we 
fancy, a common experience for any one to leave one of these 
novels unfinished.”’— Spectator. 

Between Oxe ano Two Miniion Corres or 


MRS. HENRY W000’S NOVELS 


have been sold siace publication. 
Each Novel of this favourite Author can be had separately, 
well printed on good paper, and neatly bound, 
price 3s. 6d, 
EAST LYNNE. (275th Thousand.) 
THE CHANNINGS. ANNE HEREFORD. 
MRS. HALLIBURTON’S DENE HOLLOW. 


TROUBLES. EDINA. 
THE SHADOW of A LIFE’S SECRET. 
ASHLYDYAT. COURT NETHER- 
LORD OAKBURN’S LEIGH. 
DAUGHTERS. LADY GRACE, 


VERNER’S PRIDE. 
ROLAND YORKE. 
JOHNNY LUDLOW 
(first series). 
MILDRED ARKELL. 
ST. MARTIN’S EVE. 
TREVLYN HOLD. (third series). 
THE RED COURT | THE MASTERof GREY- 
FARM. LANDS. 
GEORGE CANTER- ORVILLE COLLEGE. 
BURY’S WILL. POMEROY ABBEY. 
WITHIN the MAZE, JOHNNY LUDLOW 
ELSTER’S FOLLY. (fourth series). 
LADY ADELAIDE. ADAM GRAINGER, 
OSWALD CRAY. JOHNNY LUDLOW 
JOHNNY LUDLOW (tifth series). 
(second series), 


BESSY RANE. 

PARKWATER. 

THE UNHOLY WISH, 
the FOGGY NIGHT at 
OFFORD, &e. 

JOHNNY LUDLOW 


RICHARD BeyTLEY & Son, New Burlington Strect 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


A SECOND EDITION (third thousand) now ready at a'l 
Bookrellers and Libraries. 


FIFTY YEARS of MY LIFE 


in the WORLD of SPORT at HOME and ABROAD. 
By tir JOHN DUGDALE ASTLEY, Bart. 2 vuls, 
demy S8vo, with Portraits, 30s. 

“It is not too much to say that in wriling these two 
volumes, which he has, by permiesion, ded‘c ited t» the Priace 
of Wales, Sir John Astley has not only produced a book which 
will amuse and in some measure instruct the thousands who 
will be anxious to read it, but has at once taken his place 
amongst the best chroniclers of his time.” ; 

The Times, May 18. 

‘In conclusion, we never read a book into the treasures and 
attractions of which it is more impossible to give an insight 
by a few quotations. It is the work ef a thoroughly genial 
and good fellow, who has seen nearly every vicissitude of life 
that the open air can afford, and has touched nothing without 
adorning it.”—Daily Telegraph. 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE LIGHT of OTHER DAYS. By 


Mrs, FORRESTER, Author of “ Viva,” “ My Lord and My Lady,” 


&e. 2 vols. 


SHALLOWS. By Myra Swan. 2 vols. 
SECOND EDITION of MARY FEN- 


WICK'S DAUGTHER. By BEATRICE WHITBY, Author of 
° Ls Awakening of Mary Fenwick,” “Une Reason Why,” &c. 
3 vis. 





“* Miss Whitby may be said to have justified her courage in reviving 
the Fenwick family. Mary's daughter ‘Bab’ is once more a strong 
and striking character study.....She exists by thousands, but has 
seldom been more skilfully manipulated than by Miss Whitby.” 

ena um. 


THE FOOL of DESTINY. By Colin 


MIDDLETON, Author of “ Innes of Blairavom.” 3 vols. 


THE HUSBAND of ONE WIFE. By 


Mrs. VENN, Author of “Some Married Fellows,” &c. 3 vols. 
“The theme is a good one, but one requiring delicate handling. Mrs. 
Venn has treated it excellently, so much so that the interest increases 
instead of diminishes as she proceeds and the third volume, in our 
opinion, is much the best of the set. *The Husband of One Wife’ is 
good work, and its perusal may safely be recommended.” 
4 Herald 


asgow 
“*The Hushand of One Wife’ is an excellent book, in which all 
healthy-minded novel-readers will find something to interest them.” 
und ¢ Advertiser. 
ORCHARD DAMEREL. By Alan 
ST. AUBYN, Author of “A Fellow of Trinity,” &e. 3 vois. 
“Taken altogether, the work is the strongest that has come from the 
author's pen, and does not gain its strength by any abandonment of 
the peculiar refinement which characterises this writer’s books. It is 
a thoroughly enjoyable story.”—Scotsman. 


Uniform, each in 1 vol , crown Svo, 6s. 


NOVELS BY EDNA LYALL. 
DONOVAN: a Modern Englishman. 
TO RIGHT the WRONG. 
WE TWO. | IN the GOLDEN DAYS. 
KNIGHT ERRANT. WON BY WAITING. 
A HARDY NORSEMAN. 


A SELECTION FROM 
HURST & BLACKETT’S 


STANDARD LIBRARY. 
EACH IN A SINGLE VOLUME, PRICE 5s, 


BY THE AUTHOR of “JOHN HALIFAX.” 
JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLE- | CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE. 


: A NOBLE LIFE. 
A WOMAN’S_ THOUGHTS 


HANNAH. 
ABOUT WOMEN. —_ 
A LIFE for a LIFE. THE UNKIND WORD. 


NOTHING NEW. A BRAVE LADY. 
MISTRESS and MAID. STUDIES from LIFE. 
THE WOMAN’S KINGDOM. | YOUNG MRS. JARDINE 


BY THE AUTHOR of “SAM SLICK.” 


NATURE and HUMAN|THE OLD JUDGE; or, 

NATURE. | Li @ in a Colony. 
Ss 

WISE SAWS and MODERN TRA T of AMERICAN 


HUMOUR. 
INSTANCES. The AMERICANS at HOME 


BY DR. GEORGE MAC DONALD. 


DAVID ELGINBROD. | ALEC FORBES. 
ROBERT FALCONER. SIR GIBBIE. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT, 


ADAM GRAEME. LIFE of IRVING. 

LAIRD of NORLAW. A_ ROSE in JUNE. 

AGNES. PHBE, JUNIOR. 
IT WAS A LOVER AND HIS LASS. 








Lonpon: HURST & BLACKETT, Limrrzp. 





Sampson Low, Marston & Company’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVELS AND STORIES. 
SARAH: a Survival. By Sydney 


CHRISTIAN, Author of “ Lydia.” 2 vols., crown Sv., 
cloth, 12s. 

“A wh lesome as well as a graceful bok, ful of charming 
and whimsical touches ; and written with a cecided distinc- 
tion of style.’’— Athenaeum. 

* It is a surprise and a refreshment in these days of morbid 
and melancholy herviaes to meet with one so well content with 
life, of so cheerful a countenance, as is the soung lady who 
gives her name to Sydnry Christian’s novel, ‘Sarah.’ The 
author has the gift of presentation, his characters stand out 
cleariy, his descriptive passages have brilliant limpidity of 
effect ; the talk throughout is spontaneous.... . The charm of 
freshness is on the bouok.””— Daily News. 

* At last we have a st ry of a woman and of womanhood 
which may be read with satisfaction and pleasure ‘Sarah:a 
Survival.”’ by Sydney Christian. is a remarkable work in ev+ry 
sense. It is rarely original and not eccentric, it is thoughtful 
and not pretentious, it is iaterestang as a narrative and ex- 
tremely clever as a study of character, it is written in admirable 
English. and abounds in hu nour of a quiet, delectable kind. 
‘Sarah’ isa gem; s? is her old uncle Van, who rebukes his 
prim and proper sister Rachel by observing that he is ‘ thankful 
to say 1t never enters Barah’s head to be grateful.’ ”— World. 


A BAIREUTH PILGRIMAGE. By 
EDITH E. CUTHELL $2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. 
“A stery that will unquestionably ioterest a large circle of 
readers.””—Scotsman, 
* The author gives a very pleasant ani fanciful turn to the 
refined and touching love story, of which she makes an en- 
circling garland of roses and lau-e!s for the figure of Wagner.” 


World. 


FIRE ISLAND. By George Manville 
FENN, Author of “The Black Bar,” &c. Numerous 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

** Phe book is always lively and amusing.”’— Scofsman. 


The EMIGRANT SHIP. By W. Clark 
RUS3BLL, Author of ** The Wreck of the Grosvenor,” &c. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Crowa Sv». cloth, 6:. 

** The story is capitally tulJ, and full of fresh iaterest.” 


Athenaeum, 


AMONG THE MOORS: 


Sketches of Oriental Life. 
By G. MONTBARD, Author of “Ia Egypt,” &c. 
Superbly Illustrated. Royal 8vo, cloth, 16s. 

LARGE-PAPER EDITION. strictly limited t» 100 copies, 
each numbered and signed by the Author, printed on Japanese 
vellum, THREE GUINEAS each, net. 

“ a series of infinitely more vivid and brilliant pictures of 
Morccco than are to be found in sober and solid works on that 
dilapidated and crumbling bulwark of Islam.’’—Scotsmen. 


TRAVELS AMONGST AMERICAN 


INDIANS: their Ancient Earthworks and Templcs. 
By Vice-Admiral LINDESAY BRINE (Member of 
Council of the Royal Geographical and Haklu; t Societies), 
Author of *‘ The Taeping Rebellion in China : a Narrative 
of its Rise and Progress.’” With 2 Maps, 8 Plans, 28 Full- 
page and 12 Text Cute. 1 vol , demy 8vo, cloth, 2is. 


REMINISCENCES of an INDIAN 
POLICE OFFICIAL. By T. C. ARTHUR. Fully 
Iilustrated. 8vo, cloth, 16s. q 

** We have to thank . Arthur for a v ry interesting and 
informing book, the illustrations to which are instinct with 
life and reality.’’— Daily Chronicle. : 

‘Many interes'ing stories illustrative of crime and its 
punishment in Ivudia are resorded in jur’s veseee 

He ecncludes his narrative chapters with an urgent plea for 

police reform in India, based upon the warnings given by 

recent occurrences of a very disquieting character.”’ — Times. 


OUR ENGLISH COUSINS. By 
RIVHARD HaRDING DAVI3. Fally Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


FEDERAL BRITAIN; or, Unity and 
Federation of the Empire. By F. P. DE LABIULIERE, 
Fellow of the Royal Colonial Institute, and Author of 
* The Early Histery of the Colony of Victoria.” With 
Chapter cn ‘Imperial Defence,” by Sir GEO. 8. 
CLARKE, RE, K.C.M.G. Crown 8vo, c'oth, 6s. __ 

“* Mr. Labillidre’s book is an extremely us+ful and interestiog 
contribution to a great subject that appeals powerfully to the 
imagination and the patriotic sentiment of us all. whether in 
the * eld country’ or scattered over the world.””—Dai’y News 

‘There can be no doubt as to the weight and value of Mr. 
Labill:ére’s work, which should be studied attentively by any 
inquirer desirous of forming an opinion upon the t sub- 
jects of the feasibility and prospects of a federation of the 
British Empire.”—Mr. H. Ripsr Haaea: pin African Review. 


DANTE G. ROSSETTI and _ the 
PRE-RAPHAELITE MOVEMENS, By ESTHER 
WOOD. With 8 ee Reproductions of 
Rossetti’s Paintings. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 1 

** Regarded as an appreciation of the wider significance 
of the pre-Raphaelite movement, and a critical account of 

Rossetti’s art and poetry, her book is a fresh and luminous 

contribution to the literature of the subject. The phot» 

gravures of Rossetti’s pictures in themselves make the book 
one to be coveted by all who are interested in art.””— Times. 


London : Sampson Low, Mauston & Company, Ltd., 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.O. 
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Tux Eprror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 


manuscript. 
It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
éc., may be addressed to the PuBLISHER, 
and not to the Eprror. 











LITERATURE. 


Shakspere Studies and Other Essays. By the 
late Thomas Spencer Baynes. With a 
Biographical Preface by Prof. Lewis 
Campbell. (Longmans.) 

Tus must, we fear, be pronounced to be, 

in more ways than one, a disappointing 

book. Disappointment, indeed, may be said 
to lurk within the very title itself, which is 

so worded as to convey quite a false im- 

pression as to the contents. On turning 

over the pages, we find that, over and above 
the four Shakspere studies collected and re- 

rinted by the editor, the volume contains 
but one other essay—viz., a critical review 
of Wedgwood’s Dictionary of English Ety- 
mology and of Latham’s Edition of John- 
son’s Dictionary, reprinted from the Zdin- 
burgh Review of July, 1868. Why, then, 
miscall it ‘“‘Shakspere Studies and Other 

Essays”? It is so named and described, 





not only in Messrs. Longmans’ announce- | 


ment-lists, but also on its own half title- 
page, and even in the legend imprinted 
upon the back of the cover—the place of 
all others, presumably, where one may 
fairly look to find the accurate designation 
and _— title of a book, if it is to be 
found anywhere. This absurd incongruity 
of name to contents is nowhere noticed or 
explained ; but on the title-page itself the 
actual extent and true character of the con- 
tents are at length correctly defined, the 
title running: “ Shakspere Studies and 
Essay on English Dictionaries.” The 
anomaly of a twofold title is doubtless 
due to the vacillation of the editor, who, 
when dealing with his material, probably 
aimed at making such a selection as would 
serve at once as a memorial of the late 
Prof. Spencer Baynes, and as an attractive 
volume of ‘‘ Studies ” for the delectation of 
the crowd; and thus became distracted 
between the necessity of meeting the 
demands of a certain limited class—the 
professor’s friends and late pupils—and 
the desire of producing a book which should 
prove acceptable to the ordinary reader. 

For the purposes of a memorial, the book 
before us answers well enough. The selec- 
tion of essays is judicious and appropriate. 
The two themes of which they treat— 
namely, (1) Shakspere, and (2) the Voca- 
bulary and Etymology of the English 
Language, are well known to have occupied 
a foremost place among the many subjects 
ia which Prof. Baynes specially interested 
himself, and on which he must have 
frequently lectured and conversed both at 
St. Andrews and elsewhere. There can be 
no doubt, therefore, that, as the editor puts 
it, the Professor’s old pupils will recognise 


in many parts of this volume “ the sound of 
a voice that is still.” If, however, we view 
the book in the light of a candidate for 
admission to our permanent library, and, 
taking it on its own merits, judge it 
simply and solely according to its intrinsic 
worth as literature, then serious exception 
must, we fear, be taken to more than one 
item of the contents. The ‘‘ Essay on 
English Dictionaries,” for instance, is really 
a piece of quite venerable antiquity, taking 
us back, over more than a quarter of a 
century, to the dim twilight of etymology, 
when as yet Skeat’s Dictionary had not 
arisen to dispel the darkness, and men still 
stumbled about in pursuit of the lights (too 
often delusive) displayed by that unintend- 
ing will-o’-the-wisp, Hensleigh Wedgwood. 
Everything of the slightest value in this 
essay has, it is needless to say, been silently 
incorporated in the various Dictionaries that 
have been produced in the long interval 
since its first appearance in the Edinburgh 
Review of July, 1868 ; nor can it be pretended 
that the late Professor’s style, either here 
or elsewhere, is of so distinguished an 
excellence as, independently of its subject- 
matter, to impart the character of per- 
manence to his literary work. Again, for 
reasons which will presently appear, the 
article on ‘‘ Shakspere’s Glossaries” ought 
to have been either wholly suppressed, or 
else at least most carefully revised. And, 
lastly, one cannot but deplore the prodigal 
consumption of space—amounting to more 
than one-third of the entire volume— 
involved in reprinting the ‘ Shakspere” 


‘article from the Encyclopaedia Britannica, a 





work to be found in every public and in 
many a private library, and thus practically 
within the reach of every student of 
Shakspere. Had this enormously long and 
somewhat ponderous essay been suppressed, 
and its place filled up with the studies 
on “Chaucer” and ‘“ Shelley ” contri- 
buted by Prof. Baynes to the Edinburgh 
Review of 1870-71, or with one or 
two of his philosophical writings (¢.g., his 
reviow of Darwin’s Lxpression of the Emotions, 
or his article on Fraser’s Berkeley), the 
attractiveness of the volume before us 
would, we venture to assert, have beon 
enhanced a hundredfold. 

The contents, however, being what they 
are, let us, instead of fault - finding, 
endeavour to profit by such elements of 
value as they possess. Prof. Baynes’s 
most important contributions to Shak- 
sperian scholarship will unquestionably be 
found neither in the Encyclopaedia Essay 
nor in the rambling and discursive papers 
reprinted from Jirazer under the title 
“What Shakspere Learned at School”; 
but in two articles written by him for the 
Edinburgh Review—viz., one on “ Shak- 
sperian Glossaries,” published in July, 
1869, and a second on ‘‘ New Shaksperian 
Interpretations,” published in October, 
1872—both here reprinted at length. They 
contain much that is both novel and 
valuable; but it must be admitted that 
certain of the interpretations put forward 
in them (notably that offered of Ophelia’s 
words: ‘“‘ You must wear your rue witha 
difference ’’) are strained and far fetched to 


jan absurd degree, while at least one (viz., 





that proposed for the troublesome passage 
in Macbeth, Act IIL, Scene 6., fine 8: 
“Who cannot want the thought how 
monstrous It was for Malcolm,’ &c. See 
pp. 274-276) implies an inability to seize 
the precise point, to penetrate to and grasp 
the very gist and essence of the difficulty 
under discussion, which can only be charac- 
terised as sheer obtuseness. The weight of 
the earlier article, moreover, is seriously 
impaired by the petulant and absolutely 
unsupported attack, conceived in the true 
Jeffrey vein, which Prof. Baynes was ill- 
advised enough to make upon the then 
recently published Cambridge text. The 
reproduction of this cana of critical 
irresponsibility seems to us, we confess, 
nothing short of a grave disservice—a 
serious, though of course unintended, 
wrong—to the dead man’s memory. 

But to proceed. Prof. Baynes, perceiving 
that the works of Shakspere abound in 
allusions to various field sports, conceived 
the happy plan of systematically studying 
the chief of these—hunting and hawking— 
in the popular manuals of the day, with the 
view of obtaining a clue to the meaning of 
certain passages hitherto obscure or wholly 
unintelligible. This vein he worked with 
excellent results, though, as was not un- 
natural, his zeal ran away with him at 
times, leading him to see references to 
sport where to the eye of the sober critic 
none such exist (see especially his remarks 
on Coriolanus, IV. v. 238, pp. 307-312). 
One of the happiest instances of his skill as 
an emender of the text is that exhibited 
in dealing with a much-disputed passage in 
Measure for Measure, IUl. i. 89, where 
Isabella, addressing Claudio, says of 
Angelo : 

* This outward-sainted deputy, 

Whore settled visage and deliberate word 

Nips youth i’ the head, and follies doth emmew 

As falcon doth the fow!, is yet a devil ’’— 

Here there can be no doubt that ‘“ emmew”’ 
is not the word that Shakspere wrote. To 
‘“‘emmew” is to shut up, to keep close, to 
keep mewed up: this meaning does not 
suit the context; nor do falcons emmew 


fowls. The sense here required is “ sternly 
check,” ‘‘drive back,” ‘rigorously re- 
press”; and as it is obvious that follies 


must first manifest themselves before they 
can be thus tightly curbed, repressed and 
put down with a high hand, the word 
‘‘emmew,” which means “shut up” or 
“keep close,” is, as we have already said, 
plainly inappropriate. The requisite sense 
is satisfactorily furnished by the word 
“ enew,” which Prof. Baynes* proposes to 
read here iastead of ‘‘emmew,” and of 
which he has taken the pains to clucidate 
both the origin and the technical significa- 
tion. The verb “to enew” (or, as it was 
sometimes written, ennewe, or ineaw) comes 
from the Norman-French enewer, which was 
employed as a technical term in connexion 
with two widely different arts: namely, the 





* Keightley also (Shakspere Expositor) proposed 
encw, on the strength of a single passage from 
Nash's Quaternio. But as he makes no attempt to 
explain the meaning of the word (of which, indeed, 
he appears to have been ignorant), the credit of 
discovering and establishing the new reading 
must be given to Prof. Baynes, who had hit upon 
it long before he knew of Keightley’s suggestion. 
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art of cloth-weaving, and the art of aquatic 
falconry. Its etymology is clear from the 
form in which it appears in Ootgrave— 
eneauer (i.¢., en-eau-er, *‘to place or set 
in water,” or ‘to drive into the 
water”). As employed by the cloth- 
weavers, it seems to have meant “to 
place, or steep {cloth| in water,” pro- 
tumably for the purpose of thoroughly 
shrinking the fabric. Godefroy, whose 
Dictionnaire de Lanzienne Langue Francaise 
du 1X* au XV* siecle was not accessible for 
reference when Prof. Baynes’ articles were 
written, gives an instance of the use of 
enewer in this sense from the Statuts de 
Richard IIT, an. I.:— Que nul tondeur 
n’autre persone quele que soit tonde ne 
eancelle ascuns draps sinon le drap soit 
avant pleynement enewé sur peine de forfait 
XI. s.” From the same source Godefroy 
quotes the corresponding substantive, enew- 
aunce, which Prof. Baynes also quotes from 
Kelham’s Norman Dictionary. The use of 
the word enewer, however, in this sense 
seems to have been comparatively rare. 
On the other hand, the English derivative 
is frequently used in connexion with the 
sport of falconry, when it serves to denote 
the action of the hawk in driving the 
waterfowl back into the water, after it 
has been previously “landed,” #.¢., forced 
to rise from its floating bed by means 
of dogs and beaters, and driven in the 
direction of the land. The wild fowl, when 
she perceives the hawk about to stoop, 
instinctively makes for the water again, 
where she will be safe at least from her 
winged enemy. If she succeeds in reaching 
the water before the hawk can stoop and 
seize her, she is said to be enewed: the 
hawk has enewed the fowl, ¢¢., forced it 
back to the water, from which it will have 
to be “landed” over again before the hawk 
can stoop and seize it. ‘‘ The fowl,” writes 
Prof. Baynes, ‘‘ was often enewed once or 
twice before it was landed effectively enough 
for the final swoop.” Drayton (Polyolbion, 
Song 20) gives a glowing description of this 
sport (technically known as ‘‘the flight at 
the brook”) from which we cannot refrain 
from quoting the following lines : 
** Then making to the flood, to force the fowls to 
rise, 
The fierce and angry hawks, down thrilling from 
the skies, 
Make sundry cancelleers [i ¢., zig-zags] ere they 
the fowl can reach, 
Which then to save their lives their wings do 
lively stretch. 
But when the whizzing bells the silent air do 
cleave, 
And that their greatest speed them vainly do 
deceive, 
And the sharp, cruel hawks they at their backs 
do view, 
Themselves for very fear they instantly incaw.* 
The hawks get up again into their former place, 
And ranging here and there, in that their airy 


race ; 

Still as the fearful fowls attempt to ’scape away, 

= many a stooping brave, them in again they 
ay. 

But when the falconers take their hawking-poles 
in hand, 

And, crossing of the brook, do put it [the fow)] 
over land— 

The hawk gives it a souse, that makes it to 
rebound, 

Well near the height of man, sometimes above 
the ground.”’ 


* Te, “lay themeelves again in the water.” 





Both the origin and the technical meaning 
of the verb to enew, therefore, are perfectly 
clear. With reference to its meaning in 
the speech of Isabella quoted above, Prof. 
Baynes observes : 

“From its primary sense it seems to have 
acquired the secondary signification of ‘‘ to 
check,” ‘‘to drive back,” and “ relentlessly 
pursue.” It would thus be naturally applied 
to a policy (such as Angelo’s) of extreme and 
vindictive severity. Theimagery is that of... 
despotic power in the person of the ‘‘ outward- 
sainted deputy ” pursuing its victims with 
reiterated strokes, and allowing them little 
chance of ultimate escape.” 


There are many other obscure and disputed 
passages (as for instance, ‘‘ We cofed them 
on the way,” ‘‘Thy banks with pioned and 
twilled brims,” and “ Balk logic with ac- 
quaintance that you have’’) on which Prof. 
Baynes has succeeded in throwing light. 
On the other hand, his suggested interpre- 
tations must sometimes be received with 
caution. Thus, he is certainly wrong when 
he attempts to assign to the word enseamed 
(Hamlet, IIl., iv., 92) a more recondite 
meaning than that usually given to it 
(“ greasy’’); nor will he, we suspect, find 
many to follow him in detecting a reference 
to hawking either in the line— 


“And on thy blade and dudgeon gouts of 
blood ’*— 


from Macbeth, or in the line— 

** T’ll canvass thee in thy broad cardinal’s hat "— 
from Jenry VI., Part I. (L, iii, 36). The 
fact is, Prof. Baynes kept a hobby, and we 
all know that a hobby is apt at times to get 
the bit between his teeth and carry his rider 
beyond all reasonable bounds. Neverthe- 
less, after deducting the hobbyhorsical ele- 
ment in this volume, there remains quite 
enough of sterling value to entitle its author 
to an honourable place among those who 
have laboured to elucidate the text of the 
myriad-minded dramatist—a fairer guerdon, 
surely, than that bestowed by fate upon the 
Dorotheus he tells us of, whose fame rests 
upon the fact that he spent the whole of his 
life in the endeavour to ascertain the mean- 
ing of a single word in Homer! 

T. Hvurcnrson. 








Town Life in the Fifteenth Century. By Mrs. 
J.R. Green. In 2 vols. (Macmillans.) 


Tur story of the English boroughs has yet 
to be written, but in these interesting 
volumes Mrs. Green has made a very sub- 
stantial contribution to it. Urged to under- 
take it by one who must have known better 
than any one else her qualifications for the 
task, she seems to us to have fully justified 
her husband’s high opinion. Every page 
gives proof of careful research, skilful 
arrangement of facts, and felicitous treat- 
ment. She knows the difficulties of her 
subject—and they can scarcely be over- 
estimated — but she possesses sufficient 
enthusiasm to carry both herself and her 
readers through them. Perhaps her con- 
clusions are sometimes too large and her 
statements too sweeping. For instance, she 
tells us that 

*‘q journey through any part of the country 
to-day is enough to show us how iuthlessly the 
men of the fifteenth century swept away the 


parish churches which their fathers had built 
in the fourteenth century, to replace them with 
the big, bare fabrics where size and ostentation 
too often did service for beauty, and in the 
building of which prosperous burghers gave 
more conspicuous proof of wealth and lavish 
generosity than of taste and feeling.” 
Without being indiscriminate admirers of 
Perpendicular work, we can yet see somo 
beauty in the style; and it is unfair to 
suggest that the ‘‘restorers”’ in the fifteenth 
century were more “ruthless” than those 
of any other age—including our own. As 
a matter of fact, many of the most con- 
spicuous buildings to which the above re- 
marks might apply—e.g., St. Michael’s, 
Coventry—belong to the fourteenth century ; 
while ‘‘a journey through any part of” 
Somersetshire is enough to show us how 
‘* excellently ” the architects of the fifteenth 
century could deal at least with church 
towers. 

These, however, are details. Mrs. Green’s 
book, as a whole, fulfils its purpose. It 
gives us clear and comprehensive views of 
what English town life was in the fifteenth 
century, and how the boroughs acquired, 
after many a struggle, their freedom, power, 
and privileges. It draws largely from the 
mine of wealth which the Historical MSS. 
Commission has opened up, and from local 
records, of which the true value is only 
now beginning to be appreciated, It will 
stimulate research, and will be read with 
interest not only by students of the past, 
but by all to whom the industrial problems 
of the present day are a matter of concern. 

Mrs. Green has chosen the fifteenth cen- 
tury for her inquiry into English town life, 
because that period saw the transformation 
of England from ‘a purely agricultural 
country, with its scattered villages of 
dependent tillers of the soil. . . . into a land 
of industrial town communities, where agri- 
cultural interests are almost forgotten in the 
summing up of the national wealth.” Of 
course, many of our boroughs are of 
much earlier date, and can claim to have 
enjoyed an independent municipal system 
from the time of Henry I.; but it was not 
until the middle of the fourteenth century 
that wealth began to flow into them, through 
the development of commercial activity, the 
increase of population, and the acquisition 
of privileges. Then, towns were rebuilt, 
churches and other public buildings were 
erected ; 

“Corporations, instinct with municipal pride, 
built Common Halls, set up stately crosses in 
the market-place such as we still see at Win- 
chester or Marlborough, paved the streets or 
provided new water-supply for the growing 
population.” 

And this spirit of enterprise was not con- 
fined to corporations. Individual citizens 
employed their wealth upon public objects 
|—to repair the walls, to bridge the river, 
to drain the town, to found the grammar 
| school, to buy a charter of larger rights and 
privileges. Hand in hand with commercial 
‘activity went municipal self-government. 





|The townspeople did not look to the state 


for aid, nor would they brook interference 
from without. They took their part im 
the duties and responsibilities of town life, 


| and were by no means indisposed to join 


in its gaicties also, Boroughs had their 
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minstrels and players, and in some cases | ham, Southampton, and the Cinque Ports. 
it would seem their particular play, which | In each instance the development of trade, 


was acted in the town hall or churchyard 
on stated occasions. The Passion Play at 
Ammergau (which, of course, is a survival 
of the mediaeval dramas) yields in point of 
length to a certain play, entitled ‘ From 
the Beginning of the World,” which was 
acted in 1411 at the Skinners’ Hall in 
London, and lasted seven days continuously. 
The festivals, indeed, became after awhile 
too burdensome for some of the towns; and 
the craftsmen belonging to the poorer 
guilds endeavoured to be released from the 
obligation to maintain a pageantry un- 
suited to the times : 


‘‘ Long before the Reformation, and even when 
as yet no Puritan principles had been imported 
into the matter, the gaiety of the towns was 
already sobered by the pressure of business and 
the increase of the class of depressed workers. 
It was not before the fanaticism of religion, 
but before the coming in of new forms of 
poverty and of bordage, that the old games 
and pageants lost their lustre and faded out of 
existence, save where a mockery of life was 
preserved to them by compulsion of the town 
authorities.” 

But for a considerable period town life, 
with its comforts and pleasures, its oppor- 
tunities for gaining wealth and social dis- 
tinction, satisfied all classes of the com- 
munity. Its inherent defect was not obvious 
at first—that defect being the strictly local, 
limited, and narrow temper which it fostered. 
The larger patriotism, which looks at the 
welfare of the nation rather than of the 
individual community, had no place there. 
Instead of confederation with other towns, 
there was isolation and jealousy; and thus, 
when the Tudor kings asserted their abso- 
lute supremacy, and demanded that their 
personal will should at whatever cost be 
carried out, the boroughs found themselves 
powerless to resist. Municipal independence 
was paralysed, privileges and liberties cur- 
tailed, corporate wealth reduced, and the 
individual life of the borough lost most of 
its significance and importance. Looking 
forward as well as backward, Mrs. Green 
concludes her task with the remark : 


“The history of the borough as schools in 
which the new middle-class received its training 
for service in the field of national politics, and 
as the laboratories in which they made their 
most fruitful experiments in administration, ends 
before the close of the fifteenth century. It may 
be that, as the working class in its turn rises to 
take its place alongside of its predecessors on 
the stage of public affairs, the towns will again 
become centres of interest in the national story, 
as the Workshops of an enlarged political 
science,” 
_ Our notice of these volumes would be very 
inadequate if it merely pointed out their 
general scope. We must, in bare justice to 
he authoress, call attention to the infinite 
variety of information, culled from many 
obscure sources, with which the text and 
copious footnotes are filled. No two towns, 
as Mrs. Green is well aware, exhibited 
the same social, municipal, and industrial 
features. She has, therefore, chosen (though 
her choice has been limited by the materials 
at command) certain typical boroughs, of 
which the most conspicuous are Bristol, 
Coventry, Exeter, Lynn, Norwich, Notting- 


| with its separate guilds, the growth of 
municipal institutions, and the defence of 
privileges against the encroachments of the 
church or the neighbouring lords, afford her 
abundant opportunity for employing the 
stores of special knowledge she has accumu- 
lated. A bright and lively style, a sense 
of humour and a genuine love of research, 
are obvious merits in an authoress. Mrs. 
Green has these, and, in addition, an un- 
usual measure of literary self-control. She 
is never tempted away from her subject. 
Thus, Agincourt, Towton, and Bosworth are 
left unnoticed, while the dispute between 
the Town Clerk and the Bishop of Exeter 
is chronicled at length. She finds more to 
say of Henry VII.—‘‘the first sovereign 
of the modern pattern who ruled over 
Englishmen ’’—than of all the monarchs of 
the rival Houses of York and Lancaster, 
with the conventional glory that attaches to 
them. Having begun her work so well, we 
sincerely hope that she may complete it 
with equal success. 
Crarizs J. Ronrnson, 








Santa Teresa; being some Account of hor 
Life and Times, tegether with some 
Pages from the History of the Last Great 
Reform in the Religious Orders. By 
Gabriela Cunninghame Graham. In 2 





vols. (A. & C. Black.) 
Tuts biography of Santa Teresa, by Mrs. 


/Cunninghame Graham, like Mr. Cotter 





Morison’s Life of St. Bernard, is written by 
one who has a merely intellectual sympathy 
with her subject. In such works we may 
find very much to admire, we may learn 
from them, we may acknowledge to the 
full the literary skill and the historical 
insight of the author, we may be able to 
praise without reserve their industry, their 
enthusiasm, their patient research, their 
knowledge of the topography, their perfect 
acquuintance with all the environment of 
the personage depicted. All this we find 
in the Life of Santa Teresa by Mrs. 
Cunninghame Graham. And yet, for want 
of full sympathy with those qualities which 
distinguish Santa Teresa from other women, 
which mark her off as something distinct 
from others—the want of full sympathy in 
this respect makes us rise from the perusal 
of this biography, excellent as it is as a 
work of literature, with feelings of dissatis- 
faction, and with a doubt whether, after 
all Mrs. Graham’s skill and care, we have 
here presented unto us the true Santa 
Teresa at all. 

We have no wish to depreciate the 
excellence of Mrs. Graham’s work from her 
own stand-point. She has evidently a good 
knowledge of Spanish; she has studied 
carefully Teresa’s life in her autobiography, 
her letters, and other writings; she has 
read the best biographies in Spanish, both 
those by contemporaries and by later 
writers ; she skilfully disentangles the ad- 
ditions to the earlier narratives, and 
judicially weighs their value. She knows 
too, in detail, which is far more rare, the 
country in which Santa Teresa lived, the 
towns, the houses in which she dwelt; she 








has followed her on her journeys, visited 
the sites of the convents which she founded, 
nay, even the abodes of her relatives. Her 
local colouring is exact: she gives us ex- 
quisite verbal photographs of that table 
land of Castille, with its burning summer 
heat, and its sharp winter cold, and snow, 
and rain; all the discomforts of travel 
there in the sixteenth century are vividly 
brought before us. The characters of the 
contemporaries of Santa Teresa, of the men 
and women whom she had to deal with, 
her helpers or opponents, are admirably 
sketched in. Praise is especially due for 
the way in which, amid so much that repels 
her, Mrs. Graham yet sees the conscientious 
piety, amid all their intolerance and merci- 
less severity, of such men as Philip II, and 
Fernando of Toledo, Duke of Alba. We 
grant all this and more, unreservedly; and 
yet there still remains the note throughout 
which prevents us from giving full and 
unqualified acceptance to these volumes as 
a true and complete account of Santa Teresa. 

What is lacking? Mrs. Graham insists 
that the pre-eminent excellence of her por- 
traiture is that she has drawn Teresa the 
woman not Teresa the mystic and the 
saint. She has depicted the clever, witty, 
merry, business-like Spanish woman, able 
to hold her own, by insight into character, 
by power of using others and moulding 
them to her will, with the greatest of her 
time: equal to them in business capacity, 
superior in persevering energy, in valiance 
of heart and true courage. She treats her 
mysticism, and what she calls her sanctity, 
as if, instead of being the chief source of 
these qualities, it were that which alloyed 
and almost spoiled them all. The one 
literary defect in these volumes is the way 
in which Mrs. Graham, by her perpetual 
asides to the reader, continually thrusts 
herself between him and Santa Teresa: and 
this with a teasing repetition, not only of 
the sense, but of the very word and phrase. 
The frame of the picture is admirably 
moulded, the canvas is well prepared, the 
accessories are all correct; but, when we 
look at the portrait, instead of Santa 
Teresa, we get only a composite photograph 
of Santa Teresa and of Mrs. Cunninghame 
Graham. 

Am I too severe in writing thus? What 
is Santa Teresa’s chief characteristic, her 
real title to fame? Is it not her mysticism, 
the intensity of her religious feeling, the 
struggle after holiness, her devotion to 
what she believed concerned the honour of 
her Lord. You cannot sever this from her 
life: it is the basis of her character, the 
beating of its pulse and heart. No enthu- 
siasm for her in other respects, no philan- 
thropic talk about the benefit of monasteries 
to the poor, can make up for want of per- 
ception in this respect. One who writes of 
Teresa’s ‘‘thirsting for Divine Love” as 
“a false and fallacious dream—a dream as 
unreal as Christianity itself”; who “ casts 
down the gauntlet, not for dogma, but fear- 
lessly in the face of it, for abstract Right 
and abstract Reason, as being the highest 
ends Humanity can aim at”; who speaks 
of, and evidently feels, that ‘‘ an abyss rolls 
between our thoughts” and hers; to whom 
the things that were of supremest interest 
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to Santa Tere ia ‘‘ are but the fading symbols 
of faith, a1 d leave us supremely indifferent ”; 
who deems that “humanity and sanctity 
are sworn foes”; who boasts, ‘‘I have left 
it to others to paint a false picture {why 
false?| of the enraptured mystic”; who 
exclaims, ‘‘ There will be no more saints ”— 
is not such an one self-condemned in 
attempting to write the life of a mystic 
and a saint ? 

Let us ask: What is mysticism? Who 
is a mystic? Mysticism does not belong to 
any one religion: it exists in all, or almost 
all, religions, or even with no religion at 
all; it flourishes as much in Buddhism and 
in Mahommedanism as in Christianity ; it 
has no inseparable connexion with morality ; 
mystics are not thereby better moral char- 
acters than other men; and some of the 
mystic sects have been distinguished by their 
aberrations from morality. Mysticism does 
not hinder worldly wisdom, nor practical 
shrewdness in business; nay, the most 
mystic among the Protestant sects, the 
Friends, are known in both hemispheres 
for their aptitude in this respect. The very 
aloofness, the detachment from the world 
that mysticism gives, is often a vantage 
ground in dealing with the world. It was 
not in spite of, but because of, her mysticism, 
that Teresa was so good a woman of busi- 
ness: that she kept her head so cool, and 
had so clear an insight into the character 
of those with whom she had to deal. 
Lookers-on see more than players. What 
Shelley’s religion was I do not know, his 
morality was certainly not better than that 
of other men; yet his lines : 


** The One remains, the many change and pass ; 
Heaven’s light for ever shines; Earth’s shadows 


Life, like a dome of many-coloured glass, 
Stains the white radiance of Eternity, 
Until Death tramples it to fragments :’’ 


which may seem a mere poetical conceit to 
many, thrill the heart of the mystic, as the 
sounds of lovely music thrill the ear that 
can respond to it, as the form and colouring 
of Raphael or of Titian, of Claude or of 
Turner, enrapture one who has an eye for 
form or colour, and dwell with him as a 
possession for ever. No assertion however 
strong, by those who have no ear for music 
nor eye for colour, no shouts of the musically 
deaf or of the colour-blind, will ever con- 
vince one who has the ear to hear and the 
eye to see that his delight in these things 
is only fancied and unreal. So it is with 
mysticism: they who know it not may 
iterate with multitudinous and strident cry, 
that the things which are seen are the only 
things real, the unseen is but a dream; 
that the transient is the true, the lasting is 
the false; the perishable, the mortal are 
all that we can trust, the imperishable, the 
immortal, the eternal are but a deceit; 
that all knowledge comes through the senses 
to the intellect, there is no other avenue; 
by weight, and measure, and experiment 
alone can we know, all else is unknowable ; 
the spiritual, the evidences of the spirit 
and of faith, are but vague and empty con- 
ceits, that all experience of it is but delu- 
sion ; that to devote oneself in loyalty to, 
to set one’s supreme affections on, a thing 
or Being of a world unseen is inexpressible 





folly, the vainest of all vanities. The 
mystic hears all this, and sadly smiles, and 
lives his inner life apart. 

To come nearer carth—is it true that 
‘there will be no more saints,” 7.¢. after 
Santa Teresa’s time: that such a life as 
hers can never be lived again? Granted, 
for 4 moment, that the current of the age 
is as Mrs. Graham asserts it to be; yet, is 
there not a very powerful eddy counter to 
this current? And is it not almost as un- 
scientific and unphilosophical to ignore the 
existence of this eddy, as to deny the force 
of the main stream’? There have been as 
many beatifications and canonisations in this 
latter part of the nineteenth century as in 
any previous age; there are more preparing 
still. Fresh religious orders have been 
founded in this century, and they have 
spread far more quickly and more widely 
than Teresa’s reform did in her lifetime. 
There are far more living her life now than 
there were in the sixteenth century ; there 
are those who emulate her still, and who 
need but a little time to be entitled saints. 
La Salette and Lourdes, and the pilgrim- 
ages to Rome, are as much facts of the 
nineteenth century as Positivism and the 
worship of humanity. The proportion of 
those who devote themselves to a (tech- 
nically) religious life is greater now, in 
France at least, than it was before the 
Revolution—“ of 10,000 women in 1789, 
28, ‘ we are told,’ were nuns; in 1866, 45; 
in 1787, 67 ”’—and still more so in England. 
The Song of Songs, with its mystic mean- 
ings, inspires the verse of Seior Balart now, 
as it did the verse of Santa Teresa and of 
St. Juan de la Cruz, and with almost equal 
tenderness and grace. 

I had marked many passages in these 
volumes for comment, far more frequently 
for approving comment, a few only for slips 
in style or verbal errors; but I have dwelt 
too long on general considerations, and must 
close. The very elliptical style of Santa 
Teresa is not easy to translate; but Mrs. 
Graham’s versions are admirable. For the 
general historian, for reproduction of the 
environment, for enthusiastic apprecia- 
tion of one side of Santa Teresa’s 
character, as a vivid personal narra- 
tive, these volumes will have a lasting 
value. They are highly creditable to the 
literary skill of the writer; they can never 
be overlooked among her biographies. Only 
they will not satisfy those to whom, with 
all her faults, and, above all else, Santa 
Teresa is the mystic and the saint: the true 
lover, the ardent, if mistaken, follower of 
Him whom she even dared to call her 
Spouse. 

Wentworth WEeEpsTER. 





Some Memories of Books, Authors, and Events. 
By James Bertram. (Constable.) 


Mr. Berrram’s posthumous volume of 
reminiscences is light and entertaining, and 
it has a pleasant literary flavour; but the 
sketch of the writer’s life given in the 
introductory pages lead us to expect some- 
thing a little more substantial than what 
we actually got. 

James Glass Bertram was born in 1824, 
at the little border village of Tillsmouth, 








: and at the age of thirteen was apprenticed 


to Mr. Tait, the proprietor of the once 
famous Zait’s Edinburgh Magazine. Here he 
rose to the position of managing clerk and 
cashier ; but it is clear that he had strong 
Bohemian instincts, for he abandoned this 
position of commonplace - respectability 
and comfort to go upon the stage. Three 
years’ experience of the boards — the 
harvest of which he gathered in a book 
entitled Glimpses of Real Life—convinced 
him that histrionics could not be relied 
upon to provide bread and cheese. He 
then went into business as bookseller and 
newsagent, but here again he was unsuc- 
cessful ; and so, like many others, he drifted 
through the strait of miscellaneous failure 
into the choppy sea of literature and 
journalism. He contributed to Chambers’s 
Journal and Hogg’s Instructor ; and in 1855 
became editor, and afterwards proprietor, 
of the North Briton, an enterprising journal 
which was, we read, ‘‘the first newspaper 
to introduce the serial story as a regular 
part of its contents, and the first to publish 
‘interviews.’’’ Brief connexions, editorial 
and financial, with other journals were not 
specially successful. But in 1865 he became 
widely known by his admirable book, The 
Harvest of the Sea, in which he embodied 
the wide information acquired by visits to 
all the principal centres of the fishing 
industry both in Great Britain and on the 
continent. None of his subsequent works 
were published under his own name. As the 
‘Rev. W. M. Cooper, B.A.,” he compiled for 
Camden Hotten that well-known book, 4 
History of the Rod; as ‘‘ Ellangowan” he 
produced Zhe Out-door Sports of Scotland 
and a volume of Sporting Anecdotes; and 
‘* Louis Henry Curzon ” was the pseudonym 
on the title pages of Zhe Blue Ribbon of the 
Turf and A Mirror of the Turf, this last 
book appearing shortly after the death of 
the author, which took place in March, 1892. 

So varied a life ought to have provided 
material for a record with some solidity of 
interest, a book of the “cut and come 
again” order; but, as I have already said, 
the present volume is decidedly wanting in 
substance. Looking over the menu, we 
encounter such appetising items as these: 
‘*Mr. Tait and* fs Literary and Political 
Friends,” ‘Trade Reminiscences and Sir 
Walter Scott,” ‘‘The Edinburgh Review,” 
‘“‘ William and Robert Chambers,” ‘‘‘ The 
Trade’ in Edinburgh,” and “ Celebrities 
and Characters.” We sit down eager at 
so apparently well-spread a table ; but, when 
we rise, we feel that the repast, though un- 
doubtedly palatable, has been on the whole 
somewhat unsatisfying. Such names as those 
of Brougham, Jeffrey, Lockhart, Aytoun, 
and Hogg, appear and re-appear in Mr. 
Bertram’s pages; but we learn little about 
any of these distinguished persons that we 
are interested in learning, or that we did 
not know before. Of course in the case of 
some men—Sir Walter Scott for example— 
Mr. Bertram inevitably wrote from hearsay 
knowledge; but even when writing of such 
men as William and Robert Chambers, with 
whom he must have been on terms of some 
intimacy, he has astonishingly little to tell 
that has not been told either by the 
Chamberses themselves or by Mr. Alexander 
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Ireland in his account of that once famous 
book, Vestiges of the Natural History of 
Creation. 

The most interesting chapters in the 
volume are those in which Mr. Bertram 
is most frankly autobiographical, in which 
he confines himself to his own personal 
experience, and refrains from that ex- 
patiatory gossip at large, indulgence in 
which was evidently a sore temptation to 
him. The opening chapter ‘“’Prentice 
Days” gives us a delightful glimpse of 
some of the conditions of life in the 
“grey metropolis of the north” rather 
more than half a century ago; and it 
serves moreover as a natural and pleasant 
introduction to the author’s reminiscences 
of the one distinguished man of whom he 
has some really tangible recollections. Zwit’s 
Magazine was a capital periodical in its day 
—its old volumes are full of good reading— 
but its great ‘‘ hit” was made by the publi- 
cation of the ‘Sketches of Life and 
Manners from the Autobiography of an 
English Opium Eater.” The boy appren- 
tice Bertram was often sent with proofs, 
cheques, or messages to the celebrated con- 
tributor, and none of the published recollec- 
tions of De Quincey are more characteristic 
than his. Several of them relate to the 
extraordinary manner in which the author’s 
“copy” used to reach the hands of his 
publisher. 


“Sometimes a young woman would enter the 
shop in the morning, whilst I was busy sweep- 
ing or dusting, and throwing down a roll of 
paper with an exclamation of ‘There!’ would 
rush off as abruptly as she had entered. On 
examining the roll I would find it addressed 
in the neatest of handwriting to ‘ William Tait, 
Esquire.’ On more than one occasion a night 
policeman arrived early in the afternoon with 
a similar packet, for which he demanded and 
received a shilling; a coin destined to be 
divided into three parts, the packet having 
passed through as many pairs of hands. ‘ Who 
gave you this?’ I once heard Mr. Tait ask. 
‘It was my neighbour, sir, at the North 
Bridge.’ ‘And who gave it to him?’ ‘It 
was his neighbour, sir.’ ‘ And where did he 
get it?’ 
sir, that makes the fine speeches and lives down 
yonder, sir,’ was the reply.” 


Some of the fine speeches are given; and 
it is abundantly clear that they had behind 
them not merely quaint dignity and surface 
courtesy, but that genuine kindliness which 
is the politeness of the heart. 


“Wher I had made a few visits to him,” 
writes Mr. Bertram, ‘‘Mr. De Quincey was so 
kind as to take some particular notice of me; 
and afterwards, when he wrote his Grasmere 
article about George and Sarah Green (1839), 
he spoke to me of the subject, and read me a 
—- from the proof before it appeared in 
ail. 


It is not every great man who would thus 
simply put himself on the level of an errand- 
boy of fifteen. One of the best of the fine 
speeches was made to a fellow apprentice 
of Mr. Bertram’s. This youth, coming one 
morning to take down the shutters and open 
the shop, found himself addressed by the 
occupant of a hackney-carriage which was 
standing at the door. 


““T am Mr. De Quincey, and I presume that 
you are one of the young gentlemen who assist 


‘Oh, he got it from the little man,- 


Mr. Tait in conducting his business. I am at 
the moment much caine for want of a 
sum of money; the difficulty wil] not, how- 
ever, I assure you, be permanent, but it is in 
the meantime most urgent, and I fancied that 
even at this early hour I should be able to 
obtain the required amount by coming here.’ 
George thought he might be wanting a five- 
pound note at least, so he said to him anxiously, 
‘How much do you require, Mr. De Quincey ?’ 
‘You see, young sir, in arriving at my journey’s 
end I shall require to pay the coachman his 
fare, including a small gratuity to himself, not 
less than three shillings in all, and having but 
half-a-crown in my pocket, I am anxious to be 
accommodated with the loan of sixpence.’ Not 
less astonished than relieved, George handed 
the coin to him at once, and after thanking his 
benefactor profusely for his great politeness, 
Mr. De Quincey drove off.” 








Of the non-literary chapters of Mr. Bert- 

ram’s book, the best is that devoted to the 
Edinburgh hospitalities of sixty years ago. 
It was a time when diners-out were many, 
when dinner-givers were not few, and when 
some at any rate of the materials for their 
common delectation were sold at prices which 
must rouse the envy of the Edinburgh hosts 
of to-day. A hare cost less than eighteen- 
pence, the price of poultry was in pro- 
portion, a turbot of no mean size was to be 
got for a shilling, a “‘ puir saxpence” would 
provide a good big lobster for the sauce, and 
oysters at sevenpence for a “ fish-wife’s 
hunder”’ (120) were to be had from a 
barrow in every Edinburgh street. If, how- 
ever, there was plenty, there was also a 
certain lack of variety. When Muirhead, 
the game-dealer, first offered snipe for sale 
in Edinburgh, Mr. Bertram tells us that no 
one dared to buy, but crowds gazed at the 
‘‘lang-nebbit” novelties; and a lady who 
had received a brace of pheasants from 
Eogland sent them to be stuffed, as her 
cook assured her that ‘such bonnie birds 
couldna’ be for eating.” Things being so, 
hosts who wish to be eminent were wont to 
make a speciality of some cunning “ side 
dish,” which gave to their dinners a note of 
distinction. Mr. Bertram tells how one 
legal luminary thus made his fame—and 
kept it. 
‘* In those days it was not illegal to bring away 
the ‘squabs’ [young Solon geese] from their 
nests of the Bass Rock, and one hospitable 
judge used to treat his guests to these infantine 
sea fowl, cooked in a manner that rendered 
them delightful; but the culinary process was 
never revealed which made the chickens— 
ordinarily commonplace enough—so succulent 
and palatable. A brother of the bench, anxious 
to penetrate the mystery, interviewed the cook, 
pel slipping a golden coin into her palm, said, 
‘Tell me, my good woman, how you make that 
delicious squab curry.’ ‘Eh, sir,’ was the 
reply, as her fingers closed on the largess, ‘ I’m 
no able to tell you that, for his Lordship aye 
makes it his ainsel.’”’ 





This concluding chapter is richer in matter 
| that is both informing and entertaining than 
|any of its predecessors; but anyone who 
| has acquired the fine art of judicious skip- 
| ping will find the whole book very readable. 
James Asucrorr Nose. 








NEW NOVELS, 
Henry Standon, By D'Arcy Drew. In 3 
vols. (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 
The Power of the Past. In 3 vols. By 
Esmé Stuart. (Bentley.) 
The Story of a Modern Woman, By Ella 


Hepworth Dixon. (Heinemann.) 

The Rich Miss Riddell. By Dorothea 
Gerard. (Blackwoods.) 

Mr. Sadler’s Daughters. By Hugh C. 
Davidson. (Chatto & Windus.) 

James Inwick: Ploughman and Elder. By P. 
Hay Hunter. (Oliphant, Anderson & 
Ferrier. ) 


Tales of the Supernatural. By James Platt, 


Junr. (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 
Ceur-de-Roi. By Charles Foley. (Paris: 
Perrin. ) 


Mr. D’Arcy Drew's novel has for a second 
title, ‘‘ Love’s Debt to Duty.” There is not 
much about this long outstanding debt ; 
nor, for that matter, much about Mr. Henry 
Standon. He comes and goes, and speaks 
often, in season and out of season; but he 
is only one of a crowd of men and women, 
and his talk is neither more entertaining 
nor less wearisome than that of the 
persons in whose company we find him. 
Henry Standon suggests that the author has 
made a sudden dash into the writing of 
fiction, and has thrown into the space of 
three volumes the accumulated material 
which might serve as the basis for many 
books. The novel is crude in more respects 
than in style. It is badly constructed, it 
suffers from indiscriminate padding, its 
personages are often the merest puppets, 
and there are faults in management—to 
adopt a stage term—which prove that Mr. 
(or Miss) D’Arcy Drew has had very little 
experience, An eminent novelist was once 
asked by a youngster ia the craft: 
‘¢ What must I do to be saved?” He 
admonished his querist to keep a steady 
eye upon his hero, upon his heroine, 
and upon his villain. ‘‘Is that all?” 
inquired the disappointed young man. 
‘‘ Well,” went on the great man, ‘‘as a 
matter of fact you needn’t bother much 
about the hero. But keep your eye steadily 
on the heroine and on the villain.” “ But,” 
exclaimed the bewildered tyro—whon he 
was interrupted by his companion, who 
added, with an air of a diplomatist waiving 
a hotly contested point: ‘I'll give you a 
straight tip: you need only keep your eye 
always on one person—your villain. Never 
let him out of your sight. He is the surest 
net by which the reader will be snared. 
You may play pranks with your heroine: you 
may give yourself away over and over ayain 
with your hero: but if the reader sees you 
are acting squarely with him in the matter 
of the villain you will be all right!” Mr. 
D’Arcy Drew has not mastered this advice, 
if he has ever heard of it. He introduces 
us to a promising Mentone villain, and then 
kills him off as prematurely as if he were 
loved by the gods. The result is fatal. The 
reader is loyal to his villain: remove the 
latter a volume too soon, and no substitute 
| can adequately take his place, not even 
| though he be a baronet without an inuswe 
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Standon is not strengthened by the moral 
and philosophical reflections so plentifully 
dispersed through its pages: though there 
are few so banal as that put into the mouth 
of Lord Selby—‘‘I would have women 
remain as they have been, both externally 
and internally.” I have noticed the book 
at this length, however, as with all its faults 
and shortcomings it is interesting, and has 
promise of a kind. 


There is something very depressing about 
Esmé Stuart’s new book. The tragedy in 
which it culminates is so wholly unneces- 
sary, that few readers will fail to see that it 
is in no way an ordered development, but a 
purely arbitrary imposition from without. 
Most of us justify Carlyle’s dictum; but, 
after all, the fools of actual life are blunder- 
ing rather than blind, are stupid or short- 
sighted rather than idiotic. If men and 
women who cared for each other were wont 
to behave in the senseless fashion of Inez 
and her husband Basil, life would become 
intolerable. It ought to be a cardinal rule 
with novelists, never to introduce an episode 
based on a misapprehension that in actual 
life would be practically certain of more or 
less prompt elucidation. Lovers and sweet- 
hearts, husbands and wives, parents and 
children, are too often, in novels, made to 
act in a way that, in real life, would 
alienate the sympathies of every sane per- 
son. I confess that I for one, though 
appreciative of the good qualities which 
characterise Zhe Power of the Past, am quite 
unmoved by the fate of Neve Quinlan, or 
even of the lovely but weak-minded Inez, or 
of her suffering but far from mentally robust 
husband. But there are those who delight 
in these stories based upon explicable mis- 
understandings, and who experience a sad 
joy in the absence of cakes and ale at the 
finish. To them I recommend Zhe Power of 
the Past; the more readily as it is written 
well and attractively. 


No one who reads the Sfory of a Modern 
Woman will be likely to gainsay the excel- 
lence of its writing and the genuine talent 
shown by Miss Ella Hepworth Dixon. If, 
as we have reason to believe, it is a first 
book, it shows altogether exceptional pro- 
mise. The story itself is in no way remark- 
able, and its commonplaceness (which is that 
of life as most of us know it) and sobriety of 
atmosphere may repel many of those readers 
who go to novels for a stimulus analogous 
to that of the confirmed dram-drinker. It 
is told with reserve, dignity, grace, and 
occasionally with power. The two closing 
chapters have that largeness, whether we 
say “of touch,” “of atmosphere,” which 
we find in the masters only. Miss Ella 
Hepworth Dixon has learned at a wise 
school. She knows when to be reticent: 
when to trust to broad effects. There are 
few writers who seem to be convinced that 
evocation is as distinct from description as 
a photographed landscape from, say, a 
pastoral by Corot or Rousseau. The author 


of A Story of a Modern Woman has, by 
instinct or observation, ascertained this 
secret, one of the fundamental secrets of 
art ; and she has been able to carry theory 
into practice. 


As to ‘“‘the views without 


but with an awful reputation. Henry 











which no novel now seems complete,” there 
are not too many in Miss Hepworth Dixon’s 
story. She takes the sane and reasonable 
attitude that the relationship of the sexes 
must be bettered, but that it is no more “a 
universal cancer” than it is a flawless 
ordinance. Some readers will wonder if 
Mary Erle did, after all, choose wisely in 
her staunch allegiance to what she held to 
be the right : but most will agree that, even 
from the standpoint of the mental health 
to be won from life, she did what was 
best. She is the one memorabie per- 
sonage in the book. Vincent Hemming is 
not wholly convincing ; and the other char- 
acters are vivid rather than vital, though in 
Mary’s brother Jimmie and in the young 
painter Perry Jackson we are presented 
with skilfully depicted types. Altogether, 
A Story of a Modern Woman seems to me 
one of the best written books which have 
appeared of late, whether by writers of 
“the larger latitude” or otherwise. 


The author of Reata and joint author of 
The Waters of Hercules has so accustomed us 
to stories of Austrian life that one is almost 
tempted to contplain when, as in Zhe Rich 
Miss Riddell, she breaks new ground. This, 
of course, is unreasonable; and doubly so 
in the instance of Miss Dorothea Gerard, 
who tells even the slightest story with grace 
and verve, and never fails to introduce us 
to at least one winsome new acquaintance. 
The present writer cannot say that he has 
derived the same amount of pleasure from 
her latest story as from Reata, a picturesque 
and vigorous tale which he reviewed in the 
AcADEMY a year or two ago. But the book 
cannot fail to win many readers; and it is 
more than likely that ‘the rich Miss 
Riddell,” and the happy close of her some- 
what commonplace career as a not specially 
attractive spinster, will be understood and 
approved by hundreds who would feel slight 
interest in an Austro-Jewish village girl or 
a Hungarian squire’s daughter. 


A suggestion of the footlights is conveyed 
by Mr. Sadler’s Daughters. Mr. Hugh 
Davidson perhaps meant to write a farcical 
comedy, and at the last moment changed 
his mind and turned his material into a 
story. It is entertaining, of its kind. Mr. 
Sadler, Poppie, and Vi are people we might 
meet any day. One reader, however, has 
no wish to meet them. The ‘new humour” 
is apt to be dull when it aims at wit, and 
depressing when it would be funny; and 
though Mr. Davidson is not irredeemably a 
new humorist, he proves again and again 
that he is not unworthy of that distinction. 


Mr. Hay Hunter has done able work in 
other directions than that to which he has 
restricted himself in James Inwick. No one 
uses ‘the Lallan tongue” with the classic 
infallibility and aptness of Mr. Robert 
Louis Stevenson; but though Mr. Barrie 
and Mr. Crockett indulge in a Doric that is 
rarely immaculate, their ‘‘ Scots” is, on the 
whole, better than that of Mr. Hay Hunter, 
racy, idiomatic, and often delightfully 
reminiscent of the Lothians as that is. 
However, it is the story, and not the quality 
of the vernacular, that, presumably, is of 
most moment to the general reader. But 


of plot, episode, thrilling incident, there is ao Diana’s court as stranger. 








none. Let no one adventure upon this 
cleverly sketched series of studies from 
East Lothian village-life unless he be a 
Scot, familiar with the talk o’ Haddinton- 
awa’, and interested profoundly in the 
question of Disestablishment and in the 
rights and wrongs of the Established and 
the Free Kirk. 


The six romantic stories, as Mr. Platt, 
Junr., calls his Zales of the Supernatural, 
might pass as parodies of the ultra-romantic 
style, were they not too outrageous even as 
parodies. The author is wildly, grotesquely 
funny. ‘‘ Antlers of Belial, what I feel for 
his style is unscabbarded naked hate,” 
tempered with hearty laughter at the 
appalling gibberish here put forward, ap- 
parently in all seriousuess. 


M. Charles Foley is known in France as 
the writer of four or five fairly successful 
plays, and as the author of Gusrre de 
LIemmes, Bisque- Tout, and two other excellent 
novels. In Cwur-de-Roi he has written his 
best book as yet. It unquestionably sug- 
gests Les Chowans, of Balzac, but it is none 
the less an original and charming story. 
The plot is interesting, the style alert, and 
the characters life-like and worth knowing. 
‘*Ccour-de-Roi” is the sobriquet of the 
Marquis de Valois, one of the heroic noble- 
men who withstood the Republicans in the 
peasant war of La Vendée; but the interest 
of most readers will centre in the brave and 
resourceful Florise, a true heroine, and in 
pretty Yvette. Since Balzac there has been 
no more vivid and interesting story of the 
savage internecine warfare waged between 
the triumphant Republicans and the remnant 
of militant “aristocrats ” who had survived 
the Revolution. Ceur-de-Roiis a book to be 
recommended to all who care for what is at 
once vigorous and thoroughly healthy in 
contemporary French fiction. 

Witiram Sarr. 








COMEDY AND DRAMA. 


The Humours of the Court. By Robert Bridges. 
(Bell.) We gather from a note at the end of The 
Humours of the Court that Mr. Robert Bridges 
has founded his work upon two Spanish 
comedies, Calderon’s ‘‘ El secreto 4 voces” and 
Lope’s “‘ El perro del Hortelano,” the latter of 
which Moliére also discovered to be useful. 
Mr. Bridges believes these two comedies to be 
variations of the same story. The play under 
notice owes its plot to Calderon, while Lope is 
drawn upon for the first scene of the third act. 
At a vital part of his play, Lope became merely 
farcical; but Mr. Bridges, borrowing incident 
without translating any of the text, so arranges 
the final scene that what is probable occurs, 
not what is preposterous. 

The Humours of the Court—we wish the pub- 
lishers and author had chosen to present it in a 
handier and more lasting form—is a comedy in 
three acts, each of which occupies a day. The 
scene is laid at Belflor,in Italy. Diana, 
Countess of Belflor, is a whimsical lady who 
requires those about her to live by the code of 
fanciful notions she has drawn up. To be pre- 
served from the vapours she needs change; and 
her secretary, Frederick, is kept busy providing 
music and other foods for the fickle appetite 
of his mistress. Richard, Duke of Milan, 
worships Diana, and, being rebuffed by letters, 

ws a beard for the purpose of — Lt 
ere he 
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finds his old friend Frederick who loves Laura, 
the adopted sister of the countess, Laura being 
already promised to an addle-pated courtier, 
one St. Nicholas, a noodle and a minor poet. 
Obviously there is merriment to be obtained 
from an initial muddle of this kind ; and it must 
be allowed that Mr. Bridges has, on the whole, 
not been false to his opportunity, though the 
contrast in merit between the first fifteen pages 
and the remainder of The Humours of the Court, 
to our poor thinking, is most striking. We 
always settle down to Mr. Bridges’ work with 
a delightful anticipation: we are sure of find- 
ing beauties, and these we mark with the lead- 
pencil of approbation. On looking over our 
reviewed copy we note that underlined passages 
abound in the first ten pages ; between pages 10 
and 16 the scorings are fewer; from this point 
onwards they are scanty indeed. A second 
perusal of the latter part of the comedy leaves 
us convinced that Mr. Bridges has not written 
equally well in his three acts. A servant to 
Frederick, by name Tristram, is the fool of the 
piece. He often amuses, but he is not wholly 
successful; and we are inclined to fancy that 
there is not quite enough of the bumpkin in 
him. Hugely perturbed by the freaks of the 
court he gives vent to some excellent sayings, 
so much so that we think that Mr. Bridges 
might have, with advantage, bestowed still 
more pains on a character that has evidently 
cost him some labour. It is, perhaps, an 
oversight that no time is given. We can only 
guess the period in which the action is supposed 
to take place by chance indications in the text, 
such as coaches and lutes. Several times we were 
struck by the modern sound of the conversation. 
To come upon ‘‘It’s all up” was something 
of a shock, Perhaps Mr. Bridges may have 
chapter and verse ready for the confounding of 
the critic who dares to suggest that such a 
phrase isan anachronism. In aplay by Dekker 
there stands, ‘‘It is too-too,” yet for long 
this was supposed to be a saying quite 
modern. Evidently, then, it is dangerous to 
dogmatise. This much may be spoken in 
safety: whether the phrase ‘It’s all up” 
may be used with any ancient warrant, it were 
better left out of The Humours of the Court. 

All those wise enough to read this comedy will 
be amused and charmed by the skilful manage- 
ment of the series of accidents which befel the 
loves of the duke and the secretary. Need- 
less to add that the proper maids were kissed by 
the proper men. It remains to show some of 
the lovely work done by Mr. Bridges. When 
the duke comes to court he says : 

“I think I sail 
Into the windless haven of my life 
To-day with happy omens: as the stir 
And sleep-forbidding rattle of the journey 
Was like my life till now. Here all is peace : 
The still fresh air of this October morning, 
With its matgning odours ; the rich hues 
Wherein the gay leaves revel to their fall ; 
The deep blue sky ; the misty distances, 
And splashing fountains. And I thought I heard 
A magic service of meandering music 
Threading the glades and stealing on the lawns.” 


The fall of that wonderful epithet ‘‘ resigning ” 
is strangely beautiful. The whole passage in 
which the countess and the chief nages of 
her court discuss why love is called bitter-sweet 
18 profoundly moving, and must be read in its 
entirety by all those who desire the best in 
poetry. We will not wrong it by a 
queen, but give in conclusion Richard’s 
ng: 
“ My eyes for beauty pine, 
My soul for Goddés grace : 
No other hope nor care is mine ; 
To heaven I turn my face. 
“One splendour thence is shed 
: From all the stars above : 
Tis naméd when God’s name is said, 


‘* And every gentle heart, 
That burns with true desire, 
Is lit from eyes that mirror part 
Of that celestial fire.”’ 


So much for The Humours of the Court. If the 
flavour of the literature in it is not novel, the 
fibre is of that quality which deserves to 
endure. 


Madonna Pia and other Dramas. By Sir 
Theodore Martin. (Blackwoods.) Only two 
of the four dramas here collected between covers 
have been published previously. The tragedy, 
‘*Madonna Pia,” is very nearly an original 
work; ‘‘ King René’s Daughter,” which has 
been included ‘in this volume for the excellent 
reason that a third edition is called for, is from 
the Danish of Henrik Hertz; and, as might be 
expected in these triumphant days for foreign 
goods, the two remaining dramas were made in 
Germany. ‘‘The Camp of Wallenstein” is 
translated from Schiller; ‘‘The Gladiator of 
Ravenna” is rendered from the original 
of Friedrich Halm (Baron Von Miinch 
Bellinghausen). We have called ‘‘ Madonna 
Pia” a very nearly novel work. Sir 
Theodore Martin grants that it was sug- 
gested by ‘‘ Malaria,” a powerful dramatic 
|}sketch which appeared in Paris many 
years ago. Two acts were prefixed, and to 
these, with some convenient alteration, the 
aforesaid sketch was added. We hear this old, 
old tale of borrowing from the continent with 
painful frequency ; and we do not, in this in- 
stance, bear it any the better than is usual, 
for by the vigour of the first two acts Sir 
Theodore Martin proves his capacity to the full. 
Moving words he has, but not moving inven- 
tion. However, it is not very logical to 
grumble. We must express a mitigated 
thankfulness to ‘‘ Malaria’”’ for being the parent 
of two-thirds of ‘‘ Madonna Pia.” The work- 
manship of this play is forcible and, in parts, 
brilliant. It does not pause ; it is not padded ; 
it is alive from beginning to end. The appeal 
to the reader, be it stated, is not through a 
remarkable plot. We have love, jealousy, and 
poisoned flowers, very old acquaintances by 
whom we cannot be dissuaded from critically 
observing in what raiment they are presented 
to us by the author. The literature captures, 
not the theme. There is the right atmosphere 
in the following, in which Jacomo and 
Bertoldo sniff the battle afar off :— 


Jac. They were sent out for news, and not to 


fight. 
Why must they meddle? Brawling make- 
baits! Zounds, 


As if there won’t be broken heads enough, 
But they must hunt for bloody cockscombs 
too! 


Bert. Nay, you’re to hard upon the lads. Why, 
you 
Had done the same yourself, had you been 
there 


Who was it, eh ?—was ever lirst to join, 
And last to leave a fray in days of yore? 
Whose blade was out, and flashing in the 


sun. 
Ere other men were dreaming of a brawl ? 
Not Jacomo’s, eh, the fiery Jacomo’s? 
Ha, do you take me, gossip? 


Jae, Well, go to! 
In sooth I wasa mad hot-headed ve 
As a fingered steel. Ah, many’s the 


e 
My blessed Marjory, heaven rest her soul ! 
Has begged and prayed me on her knees to 
sheathe 
My whinger close, and hold my way in 


peace, 
Let rail who might, or take the wall of me, 
And I have vowed to be a very lamb— 
a + — to keep my word ; but what of 
t 


My lord, or me, his man; and presto, hey ! 
My promises forgot, out flew my sword, 
And rang réveil/é round the rascal’s ears. 
Bert. Rare sport it was to see you! That back 
stroke 
Of yours was never matched before or since. 
How the Pietri used to scud before it ! 


Jac. Like skipjacks as they were ! 

Bert. Ha! These were times. 
My old heart leaps at the remembrance still. 
The eaints forgive me! but I'd like a bout 
With the Pietri yet before I die. 


Sir Theodore Martin regrets, as must do 
all other lovers of literature, that Coleridge 
should only have translated the second and 
third parts of Schiller’s Trilogy, and left the 
first part untouched. The excuses made by 
Coleridge are too well known to need repetition 
here. Certain it is that, from a financial point 
of view, what translation of Schiller by Cole- 
ridge did appear was a momentous failure. Sir 
Theodore has now given the world in a per- 
manent form ‘‘ The Camp of Wallensteiv,”’ that 
most vivid picture of the rough life of soldiers. 
As a preliminary to ‘‘The Piccolomini” and 
‘The Death of Wallenstein,” this first part 
now under notice is surely of extreme imp rt- 
ance. Of ‘‘Tbhe Gladiator of Ravenna” it is 
enough to say that it is a masterpiece translated 
by a master. Those who want more than this 
will not obtain it by purchasing Sir Theodore 
Martin’s latest book. 

NorMAN GALE. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Messrs. W. H. Atten & Co., publishers to 
the India Office, will issue next week a new 
work by Sir William Hunter, in four volumes, 
entitled Bengal MS. Records, 1780-1805. This 
work has been compiled after the fashion of 
the Calendars of State Papers, published by 
the officials of the Record Office. It consists 
of abstracts of more than 14,000 letters, 
written to the Board of Revenue at Calcutta 
about a century ago, under the governor- 
generalships of Warren Hastings, Cornwallis, 
and Wellesley. It thus throws the light of con- 
temporary evidence not only upon the origin of 
the Permanent Settlement and the actual status 
of the Zamindars, but also upon the general 
condition of the country, at the time when 
British administration was beginning to take 
shape. Sir W. Hunter has prefixed a disserta- 
tion on the tenure of land in Bengal, as dis- 
closed by the official documents ; and also added 
an analytical index, which summarises all the 
material bearing upon each particular subject. 
In some respects, this book recalls that by which 
the author first beeame known, The Annals of 
Rural Bengal. 


TuE volume on Archery in the ‘“‘ Badminton 
Library” will be published in the course of 
September. It is written by Mr. C. J. Longman 
and Colonel H. Walrond, with contributions 
from Miss Legh, Viscount Dillon, Major C. 
Hawkins Fisher, the Rev. Eyre W. Hussey, the 
Rev. W. K. R. Bedford, Mr. J. Balfour Paul, 
and Mr. L. W. Maxson. The next volume, 
which is also in preparation, will be on Dancing, 
by Mrs. Lilly Grove and others. 


Messrs. OLIPHANT, ANDERSON & FERRIER, 
of Edinburgh and London, announce for early 
ublication, under the auspices of the Royal 
National Lifeboat Institution, The Book of the 
Lifeboat, consisting of authentic narratives of 
shipwreck and rescue, contributed by actual 
performers in the scenes described or by eye- 
witnesses. The whole has been arranged and 
edited by Mr. J. C. Dibdin and Mr. John 
Ayling, and is illustrated from numerous 
original drawings. 

TuE second issue of Messrs. Williams & 








’Tis love, ’tis heavenly love. 


= me belike, some passing knave would 
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be vol. i. of Prof. Harnack’s large work on the 
History of Dogma, translated under the 
supervision of Prof. A. B. Bruce, of Glasgow. 
The translator has had the benefit of the advance 
sheets of the third German edition, thus 
enabling him to embody Prof. Harnack’s latest 
conclusions, which differ in a marked degree 
from those expressed in former editions. Prof. 
Harnack has written a new preface specially 
for this edition. 


Messrs. Loncmans & Co. announce, as 
in the press, Documents Illustrating English 
Economica! History, by Mr. W. J. Ashley, some 
time fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford, and 
now professor of political economy at Harvard 
University. 

Messrs. Hurst & BLAcKeETr have in the 
press a new novel by Mrs. Herbert Martin, 
entitled Suit and Service. 


A story of press life, entitled William Black- 
lock, Journalist, by Mr. T. Banks Maclachlan, 
will be published by Messrs, Oliphant, Ander- 
son & Ferrier this week. 


A NEW story by Mr. F. Bayford Harrison, 
entitled 7'he Little Bag of Gold, will be published 
shortly by the Sunday School Union. 


Mr. Extior Srock announces for immediate 
publication The Practical Value of Religivus 
Belief, by Mr. Henry Smith, author of ‘‘ Art 
and Genius,” 


WE hear that a Swedish translation of Mr. 
Joseph Hatton’s novel, By Order of the Czar, 
which was recently published at Stockholm, 
has been prohibited by the Russian authorities 
from being introduced into Finland. 


Tue demand for Capt. Robert Woolward’s 
reminiscences, Niyh on Sixty Years at Sea, 
published by Messrs. Digby, Long & Co., has 
been such that the first edition was exhausted 
within two months of publication. A second 
edition is now in the press, and will be ready 
immediately. 

A bioGRAPHy of the late Sir Andrew Clark 
is in course of preparation, to which an intro- 
duction is promised by Mr. Gladstone. Those 
who may possess letters or other communica- 
tions from the late physician would confer a 
great favour if they would lend the same with 
a view to publication. Documents should be 
sent to Lady Clark, Camfield, Essendon, Herts, 
who will immediately copy and return them. 


A brocgrarHy of the late Dr. John Rae, 
F.R.S., the Arctic traveller, being in course of 
ge po Mrs. Rae will be obliged by the 
oan of any correspondence or other documents 
likely to help her. Her address is 10, Royal- 
terrace, Warrior-square, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea. 


Lorp TENNYSON has applied to the Bishop 
of Winchester for a faculty to erect a tablet to 
his father in Freshwater Church, for which he 
has written the following epitaph : 


** In loving memory 
“e of 


‘* Atrrep, Lorp Tennyson, 

** Whose happiest days were passed at Farringford, 
**in this parish. 
** Born Aug. 6th, 1809. 

“Died Oct. 6th, 1892. 
‘Buried in Westminster Abbey, Oct. 12th, 1892. 
‘Speak, living Voice! With thee death is not 

death ; 

‘ Thy life outlives the life of dust and breath.’ ”’ 


LAMARTINE’S niece and adopted daughter 
has presented to the Bibliothéque Nationale 
the autograph MS. of his (/irondins and 
Restauration. 


Ar the annual general meeting of the Navy 
Records Society, held last Tuesday, it was 
announced that the total number of members 
and subscribers is 307. The volumes for 1894 


will be—(1) “State Papers relating to the 








Defeat of the Invincible Armada,” edited by 
Prof. Laughton; and (2) ‘‘ Letters of the First 
Lord Hood from the West Indies in 1781-2,” 
edited by Mr. Hannay. For next year the 
volumes will be—‘‘A Memoir of Captain 
Stephen Martin,” written by his son, Stephen 
Martin Leake, Garter King-at-Arms, and now 
edited by Mr. Clements Markham (Martin was 
the brother-in-law of Sir John Leake, with 
whom he served through the wars of 
William IIT. and Anne); “The Jour- 
nal of Rear-Admiral Bartholomew James 
during the Wars of American Independence and 
the French Revolution,” edited by Admiral 
James’s great grandson, Commander J. Y. F. 
Sulivan. By the liberality of the Hon. T. A. 
Brassey, the Council hoped to issue a third 
volume this year. In common with other 
students of the history of the last great war, 
Mr. Brassey had felt the inconvenience of having 
no adequate index to James’s Naval History, 
and had had such an index prepared for his 
own use. He now put the manuscript at the 
disposal of the council, at the same time under- 
taking to defray the cost of printing it. By 
— of the master and fellows of Magda- 
ene College, Cambridge, Mr. J. R. Tanner 
will edit for the society Mr. Holland’s ‘‘Two 
Discourses on the Navy,” written in 1639 and 
1660. The council hope that a similar permis- 
sion will enable them to accept the offer of 
Prof. Elgar to copy and edit ‘‘ Anthony 
Anthony’s Declaration of the Navy,” a series 
of beautiful pictures of the ships of the Royal 
Navy, presented to King Henry VIII. in 1546. 


Wirth respect to the ‘‘ Chaucer’ poem pub- 
lished last week by Prof. Skeat, the greatest 
deference is of course due to his opinion ; but 
Mr. Steele, of Bedford, who first drew attention 
to the MS. in the AcapEmy, copied it out 
some months ago, with a view to publication 
as bearing all the characters of a good 
Lydgate poem. The MS. is too late for the 
ascription to Chaucer to be of any great 
importance. 

Corrections.—In the new Chaucer Balade in 
the last number of the AcApEMy, the follow- 
ing corrections should be made:—L. 7, /or 
‘‘while” read ‘‘whiles”; 1. 20, for ‘‘too” 
read ‘‘loo”; 1. 24, for ‘“‘rebutyng” read 
“rebatyng”; 1. 28, for “nature” read 
**norture.” 








THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


Tue July number of Jarger’s Magazine will 
contain the first instalment of a serial story of 
social life in New York, by Mr. Charles Dudley 
Warner, entitled ‘‘The Golden House,” with 
illustrations by Mr. Smedley. 


THE first of Mr. Frederick Dolman’s papers 
on the provincial municipalities, to which Mr. 
Chamberlain’s article in the New Review is an 
introduction, will appear in the July number, 
its subject being Birmingham. 

TueE July number of the Westminster Review 
(published by Messrs. Frederick Warne & Co.), 
will contain an article by Mr. T. H. 8S. Escott, 
entitled, ‘‘Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Chamber- 
lain: a Chapter in Personal Politics,” dealing 
particularly with the formation of the Liberal 
ministry of 1880. 


In the forthcoming number of The Asiatic 
Quarterly Review, Prof. de Harlez, of Louvain, 
will contribute an article on the three ancient 
Chinese books of divination, the Yi-king, the 
Lien Shang and the Kuei-tsang; and Mr. 
Hormuz Rassam will give an account of the 
early Assyrian and Babylonian discoveries made 
under his supervision, and under that of his 
predecessor, Sir H. Layard. 


Ayn article written by Mr. F. Carruthers 
Gould, illustrating the scenes depicted in the 











Rev. S. Baring Gould’s Mehalah, will appear in 
the next number of the Essex Review. The 
illustrations to the article will be from the 
pencil of F. C. G. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


THE following is the list of those upon whom 
the University of Durham proposes to confer 
honorary degrees on June 26:—D.D., the Rev. 
D. J. Vaughan ; D.C.L., the Rev. J. T. Fowler, 
Sir F. Leighton, Sir J. E. Millais, Dr. C. H. H, 
Parry, Prof. C. V. Stanford; M.A. (by 
diploma), Dr. P. P. Benson; M.A., the Rey. 
A. J. Harrison, the Rev. J. Mearns. 


THE election to the Adams chair of Arabic at 
Cambridge, vacant by the death of Prof. Robert- 
son Smith, has been further suspended for three 
months, with a view to the repeal of a provision 
in the existing statute, which requires that the 
professor must be at least a M.A. of the 
University. 

Two endowed chairs have recently been 
founded at University College, Liverpool: a 
professorship of Teutonic language and litera- 
ture, in place of the lectureship now held by 
Dr. Kuno Meyer; and a professorship of 
architecture, to be combined with the director- 
ship of the newly constituted school of 
architecture and applied arts for the city of 
Liverpool, which is supported by funds appro- 
priated from the public grant for technical 
instruction. 


Don FERNANDO DE ARTEAGA Y PEREIRA has 
been nominated by the curators of the Taylor 
Institution to be teacher of Spanish at Oxford, 
in succession to Mr, H. B. Clarke. 


Tue Hopkins prize of the Cambridge Philo- 
sophical Society for the period 1889-91 has 
been awarded to Prof. J. J. Thomson, for his 
researches on electrical oscillations and other 
important contributions to electrical theory. 


A COLLECTION of portraits of Nonconformist 
divines, mostly of the seventeenth century, has 
been presented to Mansfield College, Oxford. 


Ir is noteworthy that, in the current number 
of the Cambridge University Reporter, certitfi- 
cates are printed that no less than ten persons 
have ‘‘kept the Act” for the degree of M.B., 
and that four have performed the exercises for 
the degree of M.D. 


Sm Purr Maanvus has been appointed to 
represent the University of Londoa at the 
bicentenary celebration of the University of 
Halle-Wittenberg, to be held in August. 


Tue chair of Greek at University College, 
London, will become vacant at the end of the 
present term. 

Dr. Joun Fiske, of Cambridge, U.S.A., 
has accepted an invitation to deliver a course 
of three lectures at Oxford, during the summer 
meeting of extension students, on ‘‘ The Pilgrim 
Fathers and the Planting of New England.’ 


THE inaugural lecture recently delivered at 
Oxford by Prof. Robinson Ellis, on “ The 
Fables of Phaedrus,” has been published in 
pamphlet form (London: Henry Frowéde). 
After a brief account of all that is known 
about the poet and his work from classi al 
sources, the bulk of the lecture is devoted to 
an historical description of the MSS. These 
are five in number, of which two were written 
as early as the tenth century, though the 
earliest printed edition is as late as 1596. A 
third MS., which is only a little later, 18 
fragmentary and of minor importance. But 
the other two are of special interest as having 
been copied about the fifteenth century 
from an independent MS., now lost, which 
also contained thirty-one additional fables. 


| Concerning the genuineness of these ad- 
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ditional fables, Prof. Ellis differs from the 
majority of critics. While admitting their 
antiquity, he would assign them to some 
rival of Pacsdras, greatly inferior in genius and 
purity of diction. In an appendix, Prof. Ellis 
examines Lessing’s charge against Phaedrus of 
disregarding the facts of nature; quotes some 
emendations of Phaedrus due to a forgotten 
editor, Christopher Wase (1668), sometime head 
master of Tonbridge School, and afterwards 
Architypographer to the University of Oxford ; 
makes a number of critical comments of his 
own; and enquires about the present home of 
a MS. of Phaedrus which is said to have once 
belonged to Thomas Rawlinson. 








IN MEMORIAM. 

CHARLES HENRY PEARSON, LL.D. 
University College, Liverp2ol. 
Ir seems hardly right to let the grave close 
over the remains of Charles Henry Pearson, 
without a brief mention of the powerful in- 
fluence which his high character and profound 
erudition exercised on all who came in contact 
with him. 

A memoir of his life from some competent 
hand would be deeply interesting, tracing his 
career from the common room of Oriel College, 
and describing his work at King’s College, at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in the bush in 
South Australia, at the University of Melbourne, 
at the Ladies’ Presbyterian College in the same 
colony, as a statesman, and as secretary to the 
Agent-General of Victoria. He was a most in- 
defatigable worker his whole life long. He 
had a most marvellous memory, and a most 
rapid power of generalisation from the long 
array of facts and precedents which mar- 
shalled themselves spontaneously before his 
mind when called upon to pronounce 
judgment. He was a profound classical 
scholar, but his knowledge of modern 
literature, English as well as Continental, was 
equally remarkable. He was acquainted with 
most of the modern European languages, and 
enjoyed Ibsen and Gogol in the par no less 
than Victor Hugo and Goethe. As a news- 
paper writer he distinguished himself by the 
possession of a most earnest and trenchant 
style, which he was able at will to vary with 
the most racy banter. His conversation was 
always striking and fascinating. His manner 
seemed at first sight somewhat cold, but his 
unruffied exterior concealed the warmest and 
truest of hearts. He especially delighted in 
the society of the young, and he would spare 
no pains to put an earnest student on the right 
track. As a politician, he was feared by his 
political opponents on account of his knowledge 
and intellectual power; he inspired absolute 
trust and confidence in his own party. He 
was regarded by both sides as absolutely in- 
corruptible. 

It is not my purpose to review his work 
here; but I could not help feeling a certain 
pride in my old friend on reading the 
warm tribute paid to his learning by Dr. 
Furnivall in his reprint of some of the Old 
English Texts. I cannot help thinking that 
his latter days were rendered somewhat sad by 
& conviction, which never vented itself in words, 
that democracy, as he had seen it, was more or 
less of a failure. I do not like to dwell upon this 
point, as I have myself never been able to form 
any high estimate of the happiness or morality 
produced by universal suffrage. But if his 
ideas were to some extent coloured by pessim- 
ism, this was never allowed in any way to dull 
his eagerness for doing good to the utmost of 
his ability. He had an unbounded love for 
the genial and affectionate character of the 
Australians, and an unbounded belief in the 
future of the British race. He always main- 
tained that the fortunes of the old country 





were bound up with the colonies, and that the 
loss would be irreparable to both colonies and 
mother country should they be separated. 
He was also anxious that England should 
effect a rapprochement with France and with 
Russia: with the former power, because he 
maintained that we had more lessons to learn 
from her than from Germany ; with the latter, 
because he believed that she was the coming 
power, and that England, more than any 
other nation, might be capable of influencing 
the civilisation of Russie. 

I think, however, that the main characteristic 
by which Prof. Pearson will be remembered 
was his sincere attachment to all those who 
were privileged to call themselves his friends. 
He never forgot a kindness, nor did he ever 
make a personal enemy. 

H. A. Strona. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


By far the most generally interesting paper 
in the June Antiquary is the one by Mr. Roach 
Le Schonix on the results of the Silchester 
excavations in 1893. Fragmentary notices 
appear from time to time in the newspapers ; 
but here we have, for the first time, a trust- 
worthy and somewhat full account of what has 
been discovered. The older school of 
antiquaries, when they made excavations, did 
so mainly for the sake of finding relics—things 
to put in cabinets or museums. Such objects 
should, of co urse, on no account be neglected ; 
but it should ever be remembered, whether 
a Roman forum ora ruined abbey be the site 
of the diggings, that the first object should 
be to illustrate the place’s history and the 
lives of those who dwelt there. Mr. Le Schonix 
appreciates this, and his paper is valuable 
on that account. He gives an engraving of a 
fragment of tile, on which some boy has 
scratched what he regarded as the portrait of 
an ox. We are toldit represents bos longifrons. 
The character of the scribble is not sufficiently 
distinct for us to accept or reject this statement. 
The Rev. W. Hudson contributes the con- 
cluding portion of his essay on the relations 
between the Abbot of Saint Benet and his 
tenants after the Peasant Revolt of 1381. It 
gives an interesting picture of a state of society 
very different from that which our older 
historians have pictured. The paper entitled 
‘The Antiquary among the Pictures” is un- 
signed. It contains some pungent criticism, 
with nearly every word of which we are in 
agricm:nt. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


A PRIMITIVE DISARRANGEMENT OF GENESIS 
vu. 19 (MASSORETIC TEXT). 


Oxford: June 6, 1894. 


While studying the Book of Jubilees, which 
is really a Haggadic commentary on Genesis, 
written originally in Hebrewin Palestine before 
the Christian era, I have remarked that the 
Massoretic text differs frequently from the 
Hebrew text used by the author of the Book of 
Jubilees, and that in many cases the Massoretic 
is undoubtedly the later and less authentic form 
of text. 

In Genesis viii. 19 (Massoretic text) ‘‘ Every 
beast, every creeping thing, and every fowl, 
and whatsoever creepeth,” we have an in- 
structive instance of this nature. These words 
appear in Jubilees, v. 32 as, “‘ Every beast and 
every fowl and everything that creepeth.” 
This clear and logical division of lower animate 
life over against the meaningless and tauto- 
logical division in the Massoretic text suggests 
the possibility of a disarrangement in the latter, 
«nd makes us suspect that ‘‘every creeping 
thing” is wrongly separated from ‘‘ whatsoever 
creepeth.” And when we turn to the 
Samaritan text and the Versions, we find our 
suspicions confirmed, and the corruption of the 
Massoretic text made a matter of demonstra- 
tion; for the Samaritan=“every beast and 
every fowl and every creeping thing that 
creepeth.”” The LXX. mdvra ra Onpla wal mdvra 
Ta KThen Kal nav merendv Kal wav épwetdv Kivol- 
uevov: the Syriac (Pesh. ed. by Lee)—‘ every 
beast and all cattle, and every fowl, (and) 
whatsoever creepeth’”’: the Vulgate omnia 
an'mantia, jumenta et reptilia quae rep- 
tant : the Arabic = ‘‘ every beast and 
fowl and every creeping thing that creeps.” 
The Targum of Onkelos alone supports 
the Massoretic. Thus, it is obvious that 
the Massoretic text, which did not assume its 





| present form till the seventh century of our era, 
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must be corrected in conformity with the above 
more ancient authorities, and for men oD 
iain Sd AHivm->>2) war-5D we must read 
bor ware) AIDA2D) MOTI"72, and 
instead of our present English version we 
should read ‘‘ every beast and every fowl and 
every creeping thing that creepeth.” This 
very combination, W297 W277, is actually 
found in Genesis i. 26. 

We can thus dispense with the forced inter- 
pretation to which modern exegetes have 
resorted, in assigning to 2, the participle, 
quite a different meaning from W227, the 
noun. We ought possibly, with the LXX 
Syriac and one MS. of Jubilees, to add “ and 
all cattle” after “‘ every beast.” 

R. H. CHARLES. 








THE SEVENTY ‘‘ YEAR-WEEKS” OF DANIEL. 
Clydebank, near Glasgow : May 22, 1894. 

My attention has been arrested by a distinct 
usage as to the term ‘ weeks” in Daniel, on 
which I base a calculation of the seventy 
weeks. In chapter x. 2, 3, ‘‘full weeks,” 
‘*whole weeks” (A.V.) translate the Hebrew 
md D’yaw lit. weeks (as to) days, not weeks 
of days (Constr:). Whereas in chapter ix. 24 
(et in aliis) weeks only are spoken of. My sug- 
gestion, then, is that in the latter place a 
working week of six days is referred to, ‘‘ six 
days shalt thou labour and do all thy 
work.” For the domination of the world- 
powers such a secular year-week is an appro- 
priate period, and might have been so regarded 
by a pious Jew. This scant usage may seem a 
slender foundation for a theory, but it calls for 
note; and if it furnishes light where Canon 
Driver is obliged to say, ‘‘Of Daniel ix, 24- 
27 no entirely satisfactory interpretation 
appears yet to have been found,” attention 
may well be called to it. 

Seventy such year-weeks would be 420 years. 
Reckoning from 588 38.C., when Jeremiah 
definitely prophesied restoration (see Jeremiah 
xxx. 3, and my Part iii. of How to Read the 
Prophets, p. 127) this number of years brings 
us down to 168 B.c., exactly the year when the 
desolaticn and the transgression reached their 
end and height. Seven weeks or forty-two 
years from 588 B.c. bring us to 546 B.c., when 
we have a suitable, nay, an exact date for 
the recognition of Cyrus, as the anointed rod 
of vengeance against Babylon. In Ezekiel 
iv. 5, 6 (op. cit., Part iv. p. 152) Israel’s 190 
years of captivity would run from 736 B.c. to 
546 B.c., while Judah’s extend from 586 B.c. to 
the same year. A threefold induction thus points 
to 546 B.O. as an important date. From 546 B.c. 
to 174 B.C. we have sixty-two such year-weeks, 
or 372 years, during which the restored people 
were rebuilding Temple and City, often in 
troublous times. Then a crisis came in their 
fortunes. Antiochus Epiphanes was now 
reigning ; and Jason intrigued against Onias, 
forming a Hellenising party in Jerusalem, 
who entered into a “covenant” and forsook 
the law of their fathers (1 Macc. i. 11). Im- 
mediately Onias, an anointed one, was cut off 
without a successor. For a week, j.e., six 
years or 2300 days (ch. viii. 14), this covenant 
prevailed, for most of which time the Temple 
worship was interfered with (174—168 B.c.) 
With this latter date a turn in the tide begins. 
The Maccabees raise the national standard, and 
in 3} years or 1335 days the Temple was 
purified again (165 B c.). This was the end for 
which the faithful waited. 

BUCHANAN BLAKE. 








THE ETYMOLOGY OF ‘‘ YEOMAN.” 
Oxford: June 1, 1894, 

It has often been suggested that the word 
‘‘yeoman” is rela in some way to Old 
Frisian gd ‘‘ a district’; but I do not think that 
any successful attempt has been ever made to 
give a satisfactory explanation of the relation 
between the two words. 

The word occurs in two main forms in 
Middle English—namely, 3éman and 30man. 
These forms point back to an Old English 
*geoman, of which the long diphthong after 
the palatal was pronounced go (whence 3éman) 
or ed (whence 3dman, yeoman). Compare O.E. 
éode and M.E. 3éde, 30de; O.E. séo and M.E. 
scl.é, schd; O.E. héo (she) and M.E. 3hé, 3hd; 
and (according to the New English Dictionary) 
O.E. céocan and M.E. chéken, Mod. E. choke. 

Old English géo (ged) may, I think, together 
with Old Frisian gi, be referred back to a 
Germanic base gawja-, which is also the base 
of Gothic gawi, Old High German gewi, and 
Modern German gau. 

Prof. van Helten, in his Old Frisian 
Grammar (§ 23), shows that in Old Frisian not 
only Germanic aw but auj- is represented by 
ad, and that Old Frisian g@ is derived from a 
type gawjom. 

In- Old an German gewi the ew is due to 
i-umlaut, and this older ew (ew) will explain 
the vocalisation of Old English géo(w). Compare 
O.E. méowle = mewilé =Gothic mawild (maid), 
and O.E. 82o from base Sewa-. 

A. L. Maynew. 








THE BOULOGNE PRUDENTIUS GLOSSES. 
University of Ghent, Belgium: June 6, 1894. 

In the AcADEMy of June 2, Prof. Napier 
recalls Kluge’s suggestion, that Holder may 
have misread wucan for pucan in the Prudentius 
MS. at Boulogne. Not very long ago I collated 
the MS. in question, and I think it worth 
while to record that my note on this passage 
reads ‘‘ pucan, not wucan.” 

I hope to take an early opportunity of pub- 
lishing my collation ; there are some mistakes in 
Holder’s work which seem to make this desirable. 
To one point I wish to draw attention now. 
All students of the gloss-literature will no 
doubt have been puzzled, as I was, by the 
strokes—horizontal, vertical, and slanting— 
with which Holder’s transcriptabounds. They 
are not found in the MS. It is true that the MS. 
presents an erasure in almost every case where 
Holder prints some of these strokes; but as 
many erasures are not thus denoted, the 
system, if system there be, is misleading. I 
publish this note so as to put a stop to all 
speculations on this subject, in which others 
(like myself) may have indulged. We need 
not take the strokes into account at all. 

H. LoGEemMan. 








THE ‘‘SHIELD-WALL” AT HASTINGS, 

London: June 5, 1894, 
Kindly allow me to explain that I did not 
claim to have converted Mr. Oman, as he alleges, 
on account of his ‘silence’ with reference to 
“‘palisades”” in his contribution to Social 
England, but, as I was careful to explain in the 
letter to which he refers (May 19), from his 
significant substitution of ‘‘shield-wall” for 
‘* palisades”’ in the sentence he has reproduced 

from his Art of War. 
J. H. Rounp. 














APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEE. 


Sunpay, June 17, 7.30 p.m. Ethical: ‘‘ Freewill and Respon- 
sibility,” by Mr. D. G. Ritchie. 

Monpay, June 18,5 p.m. Hellenic: Annual Meeting. 
Lek” a - hical : “A Survey of the English 

Turspay, Sane 19, 7.45 p.m. Statistical : “A Comparison of 
France and England, eepecially as regards their agricul 

'rance ly as . 

tural Production and their Security in case of War,” by 
8 p.m. Colonial Institute: ‘‘The Islands of the 

Western Pacific,” by Bishop Sel 
8.30p.m. Zoological : ‘* Lepidosiren and Pro‘opterus,” 


mi 
Mr. Charies Davison ; ‘‘ Additions to the Fauna of the 
Clenellus-Zone of the North-West —— by Mr. 
B.N. Peach; “ Questions relating to the Formation of 
Coal-Seame, including a New Theory of them, suggested 
by Field and Other Observations made during e 
Decade on Both Sides of the —_—_ 

tions the Occurrence of 


: 'ragmental Rorks in North-West Caernarvon- 
shir,” by Prof. T. G. Bonney and Miss Catherine 


8 p.m Microscopical: ‘The Unreality of Certain 
ly accepted for Specific Di is in 

the Diatomaceae,” by Mr. T. Comber; “ Foraminifera 

of the Gault of Fo!kestone,’’ VI., by Mr. P. a. 

8 p.m. tag. ed with Strong 
Winds during the fifteen Years 1876-90 in the British 
Isles,” by Mr. Robert H. Scott; * Characteristic 
— of Gales and Strong Winds,” by Mr. Richard H. 


8 oe = : “The Old prswcinn, Gpeodun 
a ‘cof. Kuno Meyer ; ‘' Armenian Lore,” 
by Prof. M. Tcheraz 


Tuvurspay, June 21, 8 p m. Linnean: “Tabulation Areas,” 
by Mr. C. B. Clark 


e. 

8 p.m. Chemical: “The Specific Character of the 
Fermentation Fusctions of Yeast Cells,” by Mr. Adrian 
J. Brown; “The Interaction of Lead Sulphide with Lead 
Mr. J. B. Hannay; ‘The 


. H. J. H. Fenton; “The Relation between 
Solubility of a Gas and the Viscosity of its Solvent,” by 
Prof. Thorpe and Mr. J. W. Rodger. : 

8 30 p.m. Historical : “‘ The Causes of the Napoleonic 
War in 1803,” by Mr. Waldemar Ekedah!. 
8.30 p.m. Antiqu : 
Frrpay, June 22, 5 p.m. Physical: ‘“ Pho phs of 
es,”? by Capt. Abney; ‘An Elementary Theory of 
Planimeters,” by Prof. Hentici; “*Thne Hatchet Plani- 
meter,” by Mr. F. W. Hill; “A New Integrating 
Apparatus,” by Mr. A. Sharo. J 
Sarurpay, June 23, 8.45 p.m. Botanic: General Fortnightly 
Meeting. 








SCIENCE. 
SANSKRIT MANUSCRIPTS IN CHINA. 
Gittingen. 
In a paper on “Sanskrit Texts discovered in 
J apan,” published in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society (N.S., Vol. XII., pp. 153 ff.), 
Prof. Max Miiller has told us that during the 
Middle Ages innumerable MSS. were taken 
from India to China, but that every effort to 
discover any of these MSS. in the temples or 
monasteries of China, up to 1880, had proved 
futile. ‘Being myself convinced,” he writes, 
“ of the existence of old Indian MSS. in China, 
I lost no opportunity, during the last five and 
twenty years, of asking any friends of mine 
who went to China to look out for these 
treasures, but—with no result!” 

By a piece of good fortune, I now have 
before me photographs and tracings of a few 
leaves of two or three Sanskrit MSS. or portions 
of MSS. which are preserved in one of the 
Chinese monasteries. In themselves these 
fragments may be considered to be of slight 
value; but they prove that Indian MSS. do 
exist in China, and encourage us to hope that 
more may in time be forthcoming. 

What I possess at present, I owe to the 
exertions of my friend and former pupil Dr. 
A. O. Franke, of Shanghai, to whom the thanks 
of Sanskrit scholars are due for the trouble 
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which he has taken in this matter. When Dr. 
Franke, six years ago, went to China, I also 
urged him to look out for Indian MSS. ; and I 
now have had the pleasure of receiving from 
him, on April 30, a letterin which he writes 
as follows :— 

<¢ When, some ye rs ago, I said good-bye to you 
at Gottingen, I promised to write about any Sans- 
krit MSS. which I might come across in China. I 
am rather late in fulfilling my promise, and even 
now can do co to a very modest extent only. But 
it is not my fault that such should be the case, 
for Sanskrit MSS. are indeed a rare article here. 
. . . The only old MS. which has yet been 
found is in a small dilapidated Buddhist monastery 
in the mountainous wilds of the T‘ien t‘ai shan in the 
province of Chekiang, about 125 English miles south- 
west of the port of Ningpo, where it was seen by 
Dr. Edkins about thirty yearsago. Last autumn I 
set out to have a look at the MS. myself, and I am 
sending you now a few results of my ~~ + I 
have photographed a portion of the MS., which 
consists of twenty palm-leaves, and is evidently 
incomplete, and have copied other parts; and 
what I am sending are photographs of both sides 
of the first and second leaves, and tracings of the 
concluding lines on page 24, as well as of the 
writing on a leaf which is not numbered.’’ 


Dr. Franke adds that by the people on the 
spot the MS. is believed to be 1300 or 1400 
years old. 

In what follows I shall call the two palm- 
leaves, of which Dr. Franke has sent photo- 
graphs, A and B, andshall denote the concluding 
lines of page 24, spoken of by him, by the 
letter C, and the unnumbered leaf by the letter 
D 


Of the two palm leaves which have been 
photographed, B is in a perfect state of pre- 
servation. In the middle it has the usual hole 
for the string by which the leaves were held 
together; and it is marked on the proper right 
of the back with the figure 2, and on the left 
with the letter-numeral dvi. On ‘either side of 
the leaf th: re are five lines of writing, each of 
which contains from fifty-five to sixty aksharas. 
The leaf A is similar to B, but on the 
proper right a portion of it is broken away, 
so that at the commencement of each line 
from five to six aksharos are missing. This 
leaf also is marked, on the proper right margin 
of the back, with the figure 2, showing at once 
that A and B belong to two different MSS. ; 
and it contains six lines of writing on the first 
side and five on the second, also with from 
fifty-five to sixty aksharas in each line. C 
presents two lines of well-preserved writing ; 
and D contains six lines, which cover a space of 
about eleven and three-quarter inches broad, 
by two and three-quarter inches high, and of 
which the beginning of the first line and the 
end of the last line are broken away, while the 
rest is well preserved. 

The writing on these fragments proves that 
the MSS. to which they belong, so far from 
being 1300 or 1400 years old, were not 
written before the twelfth century A.D., and 
may possibly belong to the thirteenth or 
fourteenth century. For A, B, and C exhibit 
the distinctly Nepalese characters, char- 
acterised by the addition of a curve or 
hook to the top of each letter, of 
which we find the earliest specimens in the 
Nepalese MSS. of the second half of the twelfth 
century; and the writing of D differs little 
from the ordinary Nagari, and may be described 
as that particular variety of the Nagari alphabet 
which was current in parts of Bengal about 
the thirteenth century A.D. On these points 
there can be no doubt whatever, and it is there- 
fore quite certain that the MSS., or fragments 

of MSS., which are now preserved in the Tien 
t‘ai shan monastery, were brought to China 
a Northern India or Nepal not earlier than 
A.D. 


T give below an exact transcript of the texts 





of the four fragments. Although the writing 
of A and Bis very neat and distinct, it is quite 
possible that, owing to the small size of the 
photographs, I may have misread one or two 
letters; and the texts contain a number 
of clerical blunders, which it would hardly 
be worth while attempting to correct here. 
Even with these faults, what I give will 
probably enable others to tell us te what 
works these fragments belong. The text 
of Ais throughout in the Upajiti metre, and 
is in praise of Buddha, the true teacher, who is 
contrasted with false teachers. B apparently 
is @ commentary on a work composed in 
Anushtubh verses, probably, as my friend Prof. 
Cowell suggests to me, a Tantric work, con- 
nected with the Kdlachakra-tantra. And the 
exact title of this work and the name of its 
author, or of the author of the commentary, 
may be given in (Paramarthasevd or 
Tattvavalékanasevd, composed |by Pundarika or 
Sripundarika). Of D, Ido not know what to 
make, and will only point out that it gives 
us the initial verses of Kalidisa’s three 
Mahakivyas, the Kumérasambhava, Meghadiita, 
and Raghuvamsa. 


TRANSCRIPT OF THE TEXTS. 
A.—Leaf 2, a. 

Bi eee {dya] || omkdrabtinkafra]mitishéa- 
mantram-anyat-punah prikritam -etad- 
uktai | evan-na janiti vinash¢avuddhir- 
yachchhavdamitraim hi tad-eva miatraii || 
arijahanse sarasi pravishta 2 So- 

2 — _——. [ko] ’vjashande | prachchhanna- 
mrityuA svakule [jha]sindiim yatha tatha 
dushéaguru[r]-jananim || dkuiichya kan- 
thai nalanidale tu nishanna ekena padena 
dhirtta/ | bhrintin-ka- 

..— [joa]sinam vako yathd dushéagu- 

ru[r]-jandanam || yatha nato nitakabhiiva- 

heto|’ kajroti patrasya surendrariipain | 
tathabbisheke jinamaulivandbam karoty- 
amirggii- 


— as f 


3 


m ||*] kamaturo madyavasit- 

pramattah sakrodhachitto vahuvittaluv- 

dhah | asatyavadi Srutavaiichanirthi da- 
dati duikhaih ca guru[r]-nna chittra.i || 
samnsiraduhkhinala- 

5 — .———[ta?] grihitas-timire kshavena | 
santipanisdiya mahdapathasthe(stho ?) 
bhrinty4 visasyeva susuptasayyah || 
dharmm jntarair- mm irkhajanair-anekair- 
nnirvvinasankbyai prati luvdhachi- 

6 — | — — [dha]to dushéaguru kimartham- 
parikshamino narakadidata || sain<ira- 
nirvvamavinashtabhi[va]h prajianivishtah 
karuni[{pra]bhinnaA | nirindriyah sisvata 
ity-atarkko ‘na- 


Leaf 2, b. 

- _. eva Sintah || Srivajrasatvopi sa 
chadivuddhah Srimaiijughoshah sa cha 
lokanathah | srivajra a(?) kri(?)A sa cha 
chittavajrah sa chiksharo nishkalayoga- 
gamyah || sache- : 

—— _. tai sahaiva maririnisah sugato 
jinendrah | srisikyasiinhah sayasomunis- 
cha Srikala *hakrasya cha sa[r]vvavuddha/ 


uddesanirddesayoh pratyuddesam-iha | 

_pratyuddeso maho- 

2 ddes th ity-udesasya prabhedah | pratinirddesa 
ko-para iti mahduirdd sa ‘ikshiptah | etau 
cha nirddesasya prabhedau | eshath vyi- 
piram-iiha | uddexa evetyidi | evoddesa- 

3 h sa eva nirddesah | sa cha tantragitir-uchyate 

| atra hi nirddesasavdena vrihattantra- 
sohgitir-uchyate | vrihattantrintarbhi- 
tas-ch-oddesah sa e hi teingitikirakaih 
prithak-kriyate- 

4 | tada enyatantro bhavati | yathilakshabhi- 
dbanat nirgatam-anyatantribhidhinam | 
ity-uddesas-ch-eti chakirit pratisavda- 
kshepe pratinirddesauchyate | dvayam-etat 
yathikra- 

5 mam alpapaijiki | vrihatpaijika | si cha 
padamiatrabhaijika | na sarvvirthasichika 
| yatah ¢ika sarvvirthasichik-eti vak- 
ehyate | mahoddesas-ch-eti chakérat 
mahachcharakshepe mab ini- 

Leaf 2, b. 

1 rdd¢ <a uchyate | dvayam-etat yathisainkhyanh | 
alpatiki vrihat¢iki ch-ochyete | evam-ity- 
uktakramena shatkotibhid sha/vidhair- 
Fo warp ae a ae su- 
ddhatin parisuddhain Adifvuddha ?] 

2 kilachakribhidbinein syid-iti vakshaminena 
samvandhah | evain[ pra ?]yogais-chatur- 
vwvidhair-iti mazitré| me ? |samsthinidva- 
yalakshanaid | chatusamvodhir-iti eka- 
kshanibhisamvodhi paiich Akira- 

3 villSatyA [cha] méyajildbhisaibodhilaksha- 
naih | skandhai ripavedan isaiijidsai- 
skiravijidinalakshaair-dba[r|mmadhitu- 
bhiA | prithivyaptejoviyvikasadha[r]mm- 
adhitulakshanaih | dya- 

4 tanair-vishayavishayibhivena dvidasabhih | 
riipsSavdagandharasasparsadharmmadbii - 
tulakshamaif | shatkulaidA chakshusrota- 
gbrinajihvikiyamanolakshanaih | satyé- 
bbyam )[au])kika- 

5 lokottarabhyiin kayavikchittasainsuddhya 
abhishekadvayain dvayam-iti | udakamu- 
kudibhydim kayasuddhiih | shatvajraghan- 
tibhyiim viksuddhai | mabdvratanima- 
bhydih chittasuddhaim | anujiayajii- 

C.—Coxeluding lines of p. 24. 

1 || iti Paramarthasevi nimah shatdarsanicharg- 
gochara-Tatviivalokanasev’i samipta || _ || 
kritir-iyam 

2 Sri-Pue darikapadanaii || likhitam-idaii Rima- 
dattena vai || subhah || 

D.—An Unnumbered Leaf. 
mirkba rija SriS’ribhojadeva- 
sabhé | mirkha | u Sah tha (?) xa || Umaya 
eahito Rudrah Sankara saha Vishnuna | 
tha(?)kira S’a- 

2 lapinis-cha rakshaitu Sivah earvvadai || S’aras- 
vati | Kali de(?)vi(?) | Kalidésad || S’aras- 
vati | asti kaschit vik visa(?)sha || Kali- 
dasah || 

3 Asty-uttarasyiii disi devatitmi Himilayo 
nima nagidhirijah | pirvviparau toya- 
nidbi vi—hya sthita prithivyor-iva mina- 
dandah || 

4 Kumiarah || K»Schit kintivirahagurunih sva- 

dhikirapramattah sipenistamgamitama- 

hima varshabhona(!) bharttud | yakshas- 
chakre Janakatanaya- 





| sa Sriguru[r]-pirmmita eva sintah- 
3——. su]khado dharanyain | mararir- 

eko jagadekavandhu chintdman‘ samsuta- 

— _ kinim || dhvayi bhavadhydnavioash- 


tasangah kimi mabakimavivuddha - 
chittah | 
4—— _ —— [drilyasaukhyayoge mudripra- 


sange- py - avinashéariga/ || chandrark- 
kamirggeii prati nashtayogah prajiinale 
yogavalit-pravishéah | anantasaukbyimri- 
tase- 

5 ~———— gurur-vvajradharo ’ghabanta || 
Ayichakah satsu takainvivarkku (?) tyagi 
na dina (!) sukhigatasya | lavdhasya vit- 
tasya na safichayirtbi lavdha nimittiny- 
uya(!)bhegakartta || satin- 


B.—Leaf 2, a. 


1 thayimi || idanim-uddcesideh prabhedam-iha 
| uddeSah trividhah taintre sarvvarmin | 


5 sndnapinyodakeshu enigdhachchhiy itarushu 
vasatim Ramagirydsrameshu || Megha- 
ditah || Vigarthiv-iva  saipriktau 
vigarthapratipattaye | jegatah pitarau 
Valn- 

6 de Parvvatiparamesvarau || RaghuA || tra(?)ya- 
(f)kavyzh |j vi, 1, sha traya(?) kavyann || 
sharha(?) || va— — 

F. KIeELHOoRN. 








OBITUARY, 
PROF, WHITNEY. 
Ir is with great regret that we record the 
death of Prof. William Dwight Whitney at the 
comparatively early age of sixty-seven. In 


this country he i:known chiefly as a compara- 
tive philolegist, and writer upon the 





tathi nirddesah trividho-bhavat | tad- 


problems of linguistic ecience. But his 
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reputation as a scholar rests rather upon his 
work in Sanskrit. His grammar of the Vedic 
dialect is an enduring monument of labour, 
accuracy, and scholarship. 

Born at Northampton in Massachusetts in 
1827, be graduated at Williams College in 
1845. For three years he served as a clerk in 
a bank, but in 1849 he quitted this uncongenial 
sphere of work and entered the University of 
Yale. After further studies at Berlin and 
Tiibingen, he was appointed professor of 
Sanskrit at Yale when only twenty-seven years 
of age, and subsequently took part in the 
preparation of that magnum opus, Bébtlingk 
and Roth’s Sanskrit Dictionary. 

The interest excited by Prof. Max Miiller’s 
Lectures on the Science of Language led Prof. 
Whitney into the same field of research ; and in 
1867 he published his book on Language and the 
Study of Language, which was soon afterwards 
translated into German by Prof. Jolly. This 
and other publications upon the same subject— 
partly in periodicals, partly in the form of 
books like The Life and Growth of Language 
(1876) and Oriental and Linguistic Studies 
(1873-5)—brought him into controversy with 
the leading representative of comparative 
philology in this country. Prof. Whitney was, 
in fact, lacking in imagination; but he hada 
clear and logical mind, and did not shrink 
from carrying out the premisses he adopted to 
their logical conclusions. He was the opponent 
of all theories which made language an 
organic product: it was to him merely a 
human “ institution.” 

He was, nevertheless, a painstaking and 
accurate student of phonetics, and as such an 
advocate of a reform of English spelling. He 
worked hard for this object in conjunction 
with Prof. March, and was the editor-in-chief 
of the Century Dictionary of the English 
Language, the first volume of which appeared 
in 1889. The American Oriental Society, of 
which he was president, will miss him much. 
We must not forget to add that he was a 
corresponding member of the Academies of 
Berlin, Turin, Rome, and St. Petersburg, as 
well as of the Institute of France. 

A. H. 8. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 
Tue gold medal of the Linnean Society has 


this year been awarded to Prof. Haeckel, of 
Jena, for his contributions to zoological science. 


Ar the recent general meeting of the Zoological 
Society, it was announced by the council that 
they had resolved to bestow the silver medai of 
the society on Mr. Heary Hamilton Johnson, 
Commissioner and Consul-General for British 
Central Africa, in acknowledgment of the 
efforts he had made to increase our knowledge 
of the zoology of British Central Africa. 

AT the meeting of the Royal Geographical 
Society, to be held on Monday next, Dr. H. R. 
Mill, the librarian of the society, will read a 
paper upon his recent bathymetrical survey 
of the English Lakes, with numerous illustra- 
tions. 


Pror. Rosperts AUSTEN has been awarded, 
by the Société d’Encouragement pour )’Indus- 
trie Nationale, a prize of 2000 frs. (£80) for his 
recent researches on alloys, and more particu- 
larly for those which relate to the behaviour of 
metals and alloys at high temperatures and to 
their mechanical properties as influenced by 
small quantities of added elements. 


At the last meeting of the Zoological 
Society, Mr, Lindsay Johnson read a com- 
munication on the pupils of the Felidae. He 
stated that, after an examination of the eyes of 
180 domestic cats, as well as the eyes of all the 
Felidae in the Society’s gardens, he had come 





pupil in Felis is circular. Although under 
various degrees of light one might get every 
shape from the circle through all degrees of 
oval to a perfectly vertical line, yet instillations 
of atropine or cocaine solutions caused every 
pupil to become a true circle. The younger 
the cat the greater the tendency for the pupil 
to become pointed oval in ordinary light ; and, 
conversely, the older the cat the more fre- 
quently did we find a circular pupil. Brilliant 
light always caused contraction to oval, and 
direct sunlight to a thin line in the smaller 
Felidae; in the larger Felidae Mr. Johnson had 
frequently found the pupils contract to a small 
circle. Suddenly alarming a cat had the effect 
of momentarily dilating the pupil; while in 
sleep the pupil was always contracted. The 
communication was illustrated by models and 
diagrams. 








REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 


Oampripver Purtoioaicat.—( Thursday, May 24.) 


Dr. Postcatr, president, in the chair.—Prof. 
Sidgwick read a paper entitled ‘‘ Conjectures on 
the Constitutional History of Athens from 594 to 
580 b.c , based on ’A@nv Morir. ch. 13’? Comparing 
the phrases ob xaréornooy apxovta and avapxiuy 
éroingav, he argued tha‘ avapxfa must be under- 
stood to mean no more than the non-election 
of the chief archon : pointing out in support of this 
view that Damasias in this chapter is said to be 
aipedels, whereas the archons in ch. 8 were said to 
be KxAnowrol ex mpoxpirwy—each of the four tribes 
nominating ten for the sortition. He argued that 
this limited recurrent évapxia was most probably 
caused, not by a revolutionary breach of the con- 
stitution, but by a temporary failure to fulfil con- 
stitutional conditions; and he conjectured that 
this failure was due to obstinate antagonism 
between two bodies who bad to concur in the 
appointment of the chief archon. He conjectured 
that one of these bodies was the Areopagitic 
Council, which in the pre-Solonian period appointed 
officials independently. From the compromise 
adopted in the year of ten archons—which he took 
to be 481/80—he inferred that the antagonism was 
due to a prolonged and balanced struggle between 
Eupatrids and non-Eupatrids for the chief archon- 
ship. He conjectured that this antagonism caused 
a failure to appoint a chief archon, every fourth 
year for twelve years; but that, while in 590/89 
and 586/5 tke result was simple non-appointment, 
in 582/1 the same failure led to the prolongation 
of the government of the previous chief archon 
Damasias. He further inferred from the regular 
distribution of archons among the tribes in the later 
constitution—9 &pxovres + 1 ypaumareds being 
always appointed one from each tribe (ch. 55)— 
that, in the Solonian Constitution the eight inferior 
archons were similarly distributed, two being 
appointed by lot from the ten nominated 
by each tribe. He conjectured that, in order 
to carry out completely the principle of equal 
allotment of archons among tribes, the chief 
archon was elected from each tribe in rotation, the 
tribe having some share in the election; and that, 
accordingly, the quadrennially recurring failure to 
appoint a chief archon was due to some peculiar 
characteristic of one of the four tribes—probably a 
special predominance of anti-Eupatrid sentiment, 
causing an obstinate disagreement between this 
tribe and the Areopagitic Counci!. Heconjectured 
that when this deadlock occurred for a third time, 
the Eupatrids determined to meet it in a new way, 
by the continuance in office of the Eupatrid 
archcn of the preceding year, Damasias ; but that 
Damasias, in endeavouring to prolong his tenure 
of office for a third year, was acting in his own 
interest against the wish of Eupatrids generally ; 
and that, accordingly, the majority of the Eupatrids 
combined with the leaders of the opposing party 
to get rid of him. To effect this combination they 
had to increase the number of archons from nine 
to ten, so that Eupatrids and non-Kupatrids might 
be equally represented on the At this 
crisis—as he conjectured—the majority of the 
Eupatrids relaxed their family pride and coalesced 
with a portion of the wealthy plebeians ; and this 
is why we do not hear after this date of any 





to the conclusion that the natural shape of the 





diyision between Eirarpida as such and the other 
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two classes (%ypouo: OF ‘yewudpor and Snusovpyol). 
He conjectured, finally, that—primarily in 
view of the complicated distribution necessary in 
the year of ten archons—election was at this time 
substituted for sortition in the case of the eight 
inferior archons. He thought it probable that this 
change was permanent since we learn (ch. 22) 
that all the &pxovres were aiperol for twenty-four 
years after the expulsion of the tyrants; and 
this renders it probable that the change from lot 
to choice was not introduced by the tyrants : other- 
wiee, the latter mode of appointment could hardly 
have lasted through the reforms of Oleisthenes. 


Anistorai1aN.—(Monday, May 21.) 


Suapworta H. Hopason, Esq., president, in the 
chair.— Papers were read by Mr. H. W. Carr, Mr. 
G. D. Hicks, and Prof. Alexander on ‘‘ The Naturo 
and Range of Evolution.’’ 


(Monday, June 4.) 


Suapwortn H. Hopason, Esq., president. in the 
chair.—The report and accounts for the fifteenth 
session were adopted, and the officers for the 
ensuing session were elected as follows :—presi- 
dent, Mr. Bernard Bosanquet; vice-presidents, 
Prof. Alexander, Mr. Boutwood, and Mr. G. F. 
Stout; editor, Mr. A. I’. Shand; hon. secretary, 
Mr. H. W. Carr. A paper was read by Dr. W. L. 
Gildea on ‘‘The Immateriality of the Rational 
Soul,’’ which was followed by a discussion. 
Anoato-Russtan Literary Socrety.—(Zmperial 
Institute, Wednesday June 5.) 


E. A. Cazauet, Esq., in the chair.—The president 
introduced Prof. Mendeléef as the great authority 
on economical questions in Russia, whose views 
on protection had of late years shaped the policy 
of the Government.— Mr. Wesselitsky, corre- 
epondent of the Novoe Vremya, addressed a speech 
of welcome to the venerable professor, who, he 
said, commanded the admiration of all countries 
for his deep researches and valuable discoveries in 
chemistry and other branches of science.—Prof. 
Mendeléef explained that Mr. Vishnegradsky, the 
late Minist r of Finance, and himself had been 
fellow-students in their youth in technological 
subjects. The idea that protection would be for 
the interest of Russia was suggested by the fact 
that agriculture did not suffice to maintain an 
increasing and impoverished population, because 
corn, instead of rising, was constantly falling in 
price, in consequence of the great production of 
that staple, not only in Russia, but also in foreign 
countries, especially in the United States and 
British dependencies. He referred to the firm 
footing England was obtaining in Africa, which 
continent he regarded, on account of its rich soil 
and beneficent climate, as the future granary of 
the world. For these reasons it became necessary 
to devise a new method which might increase the 
scanty income of the agricultural classes, which 
formed the great bulk of the Russian people. 
The professor pointed to the lessons of history, 
which show how other countries had been 
enriched. He considered that the laws which gave 
a monopoly to the English merchant-fleet, and 
other exclsive measures, had contributed, two 
and a half centuries ago (when English trade and 
industry were about as advanced as they are now 
in Russia), to strengthen the industrial and com- 
mercial power of this country. Under these 
circumstances Russian statesmen came to the con- 
clusion that a protective tariff which might 
restrain the importation of foreign goods, and 4 
system of bounties to foster the growing energy 
of home industries, would be the best system to 
enrich the rural labourer and to give him the 
means of purchasing bread, which was becoming 
cheaper all over the world. Prof. Mendeléef dwelt 
with satisfaction on the immense development of 
naphtha in the Caucasus, and of raw cotton 
Central Asia, which he ascribed to the duties that 
the Russian Government had placed on American 
petroleum and cotton, which had formerly been 
imported free. Petroleum, instead of being 1m- 
ported, was now exported from Russia, while 
cotton and other produce would in a few years 
attain the same satisfactory results, enriching there- 
by the nation and the government, and supplying 
other countries with uceful materials on a large 
scale. Protection would therefore benefit all.— 
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Mr. James Wilson said he was a free-trader, and 
doubted the practical wisdom of protection, which 
favoured one class of the community at the ex- 
pense of another, instead of adopting a polic 

which should be equally just to all, and whic 

would therefore ultimately prove beneficial for the 
interests of the greatest number. He argued that 
round economical policy was to follow nature, and 
to produce manufactures which were the natural 
outcome of a country, instead of adopting artificial 
measures in the shape of protection and monopoly. 
How far such measures could give good results in 
Russia time alone would prove.—Mr. E. Delmar 
Morgan aleo questioned the advantages of protec- 
tion, and failed to see that it had done as much 
for the naphtha industry (which was mainly the 
result of abundant natural oil-fields) as had been 
represented.—Mr. W. L. Thornton called himself 
a fair trader who was interested in manufacturing 
establishments at St. Petersburg. He considered 
that a protective policy was necessary for the 
welfare of a young country like Russia, in order to 
create and encourage industry which could not 
have been organised without that aesistance. He 
did not think that the establishment of some of 
the leading manufactures in consequence of pro- 
tection was in the long run detrimental to the 
interests of the Russian people.—Mr. Marval 
brought forward examples to prove that protection 
alone was insufficient to bring about the desired 
results. The development of communications, the 
education of the people in industrial arts, and 
many other conditicns were necessary for the 
success of Russian industry. As a proof in point, 
he showed how the immense forests of Russis, 
perhaps the most extensive in the world, gave little 
profit; while other countries, where wood was 
ecarce and expensive, used it for the production of 
acetate of lime, which they actually imported with 
advantage into Russia and obtained charcoal at the 
same time for their home market —In closing the 
discussion and thanking Prof. Mendeléef for his 
instructive address, the president said that the old 
question whether England had become wealthy in 
consequence or in spite of protection had never 
been settled, and that many important factors, 
such as skilled labour, were at least as necessary 
as protective tariffs in order to develop profitable 
industries cn a sound basis in a new country. 
Russian kindness and hospitality were spoken of 
in high and grateful terms by Mr. Wilson and Mr. 
Cazalet, who had numerous friends and connexions 
in Russia. The expressions of good feeling which 
this society addressed to the professor was in- 
tended to be conveyed through him to the whole 
Russian nation. 


FINE ART. 
THE EUGENE PIOT TRUST. 
Monuments et Mémoires. Publiés par 
PAcadémie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
lettres (Fondation Eugéne Piot) sous la 


direction de Georges Perrot et Robert de 
Lasteyrie. Tome premier. (Paris.) 


M. Prior was a man who possessed some of 
the choicest gifts of an amateur—a wide 
and cultivated taste, a singularly correct 
judgment in Greek art, and, by all accounts, 
a no less accurate appreciation of the skill 
of the Egyptians, Assyrians, and Byzan- 
tines, the Middle Ages, and much else. 
M. Perrot has given a kindly, even an 
enthusiastic, sketch of him in the intro- 
ductory pages of this volume, passing lightly 
and genially over what I would have called 
his occasionally saturnine manner. If he 
was a little grasping at a bargain, the reason 
of that has since been explained by the 
discovery of his cherished ambition to be- 
queath as much as possible to the Academy 
of Inscriptions. And truly the Academy 





has displayed a beautiful gratitude: first, in 
the anxious consideration it has bestowed 


to the honouring of M. Piot ; and secondly, 
in its endeavours to obtain for the projected 
publication of-a series of Monuments and 
Mémoires the assistance of two most compe- 
tent editors and a number of writers known 
for their services to one or other section of 
archaeology, some of them indeed widely 
known. In this first volume M. Maspero 
represents Egypt and M. Heuzey Assyria. 
Greece falls to MM. Holleaux, Pottier, 
Collignon, Héron de Villefosse, and Michon. 
M. Babelon takes late Roman and Sassanian, 
M. G. Schlumberger, Byzantine art. Tho 
plates have been executed in a manner 
worthy of the memory of a fastidious 
amateur. The text is agreeably concise 
and spirited. 

From a Greek point of view, the most 
important contribution of this volume is the 
marble head of the Choiseur-Gouffier type 
lately acquired by the Louvre, on which 
M. Héron de Villefosse writes with charac- 
teristic clearness and sobriety. M. Michon, 
in his part, is more hesitating. Had he 
asserted with greater emphasis the diver- 
gence from the type of Polycleitos which he 
notes in the bronze head from Beneventum 
in the Louvre (Plates 10-11), he would have 
met with the approval of many. M. Col- 
lignon has found a relief from his history 
of Greek sculpture in turning to his old 
love for the painted vases. The specimen 
with which he deals is one which the 
Louvre may well be proud of possessing. 
It is one of those large vases which were 
used at marriage ceremonies, and also to 
mark the tombs of unmarried persons, in 
which latter case the subjects painted on 
the vases were, as here, scenes connected 
with death. M. Pottier has not chosen a 
vase of sufficient importance to bring out 
his pre-eminent qualities as a writer on 
Greek ceramics. Nor is M. Holleaux seen 
at his best, though his article, like that of 
M. Pottier, has a certain amount of interest 
to the archaeologist. 

We have every reason to hope that sub- 
sequent volumes in this series will maintain 
the high standard of this first volume, 
in which case archaeologists and amateurs 
alike will be highly satisfied. 

A. 8. Murray. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE following exhibitions will open next week : 
a collection of paintings of Egypt by Mr. 
Mortimer Menpes, at the Dowdeswell Galleries ; 
and a collection of pictures by Troyon, at the 
Goupil Gallery. 


AN exhibit ion of pictures by Cornish painters 
principally of Newlyn and St. Ives, will be held 
in the Nottingham Castle Museum during the 
coming autumn. The director (Mr. G. Harry 
Wallis) has already been able to obtain the 
loan of several important works, from private 
and public collections, by Mr. Stanhope Forbes, 
Mr. Branby, Mr. Adrian Stokes, Mr. Chevallier 
Tayler, Mr. T. C. Gotch, Mr. Napier Hemy, &c. 


Mr. Cnartes J. Ciark, of Lincoln’s Inn- 
fields, the publisher of Wiltshire Notes and 
Queries, announces for issue by subscription a 
somewhat elaborate work on Stonehenge and its 
Earthworks, by Mr. Edgar Barclay. After 
giving a description of the monument and a 





on how best to utilise the fund with a view 


held regarding it, the author proceeds to ex- 

ound a theory of his own, which he brought 

fore the British Archaeological Association 
last summer. Briefly, this is that Stonehenge 
is a British temple, raised by the same race 
which made the barrows in the vicinity, subject 
to influence from the south, and probably 
in the time of Agricola. The theory is mainly 
based upon a new view of the orientation of 
the stones. The book will be abundantly 
illustrated with plans, drawings, and diagrams, 
and also with collotype reproductions of a 
series of landscape pictures painted by the 
author himself. 


NExT week Messrs. Sotheby will be selling— 
on Monday a valuable collection of original 
drawings by Rowlandson and Cruikshank; and 
on the following days a long series of proof 
impressions of prints by Bartolozzi, which have 
been brought together by an American 
amateur. 


THE annual meeting of the Iellenic Society 
will take place at 22, Albemarle-street, on 
Monday next, June 18, at 5 p.m., when Prof. 
Jebb will preside and deliver au address on 
‘The Progress of Hellenic Studies during the 
Past Year.” 


THERE was opened at Manchester, on Thurs- 
day of this week, an exhibition of works by 
deceased water-colour painters, which have 
been acquired, through purchase or gift, by the 
Whitworth Institute. The exhibition also in- 
cludes a series of drawings lent by Sir E. Burne 
Jones, and other examples of his work. 


Amoné articles of more than usual interest 
which have recently appeared in the pages of 
the Art Journal may be noted ‘‘ London by 
Canaletto”” (May), by Mr. R. R. Holmes, the 
Royal Librarian, with its six facsimiles of 
original drawings, which form part of the 
splendid and little-known collection of pictures, 
&e., by the artist, which once belonged to 
Joseph Smith, whilome Consul at Venice, and 
is now at Windsor Castle. ‘The New 
Sculpture ”’ is an article (soon, we hope, to be 
followed by another), by Mr. Edmund Gosse, 
on a subject with which he always writes with 
knowledge and taste. The current number 
(June) opens with a paper by Dr. Richter 
on Leonardo da Vinci, in which the ‘“ Virgin 
and the Rocks” in the National Gallery is 
severely criticised, in comparison with the 
picture in the Louvre, and in the light of a 
document which has recently come to light 
(see Archivo Storico Lombardo, anno. xx. iv.) 
Dr. Richter concludes that the picture in the 
National Gallery is ‘‘a copy with slight 
variations’ prepared by an assistant in the 
master’s atelier. Even if we accept Dr. 
Richter’s reasoning, we think he underrates the 
value of our pictuse, which, whatever its defects, 
is one of the most beautiful things in the world. 
But we have too little research in our art 
magazines not to note with much satisfaction 
the commencement of a series of papers by so 
learned and careful an art expert as Dr. 
Richter on the pictures in the National Gallery. 


Tue last part of the Jahrbuch der Kénig- 
lich Preussischen Kunstsammlungen would be 
specially interesting, if only for the facsimile 
of the newly-discovered portrait of Albert 
Diirer, by himself (a pen and ink sketch), in 
the University Library at Erlangen, formerly 
ascribed to Schongauer. The comparison 
(afforded by other illustrations in the text) 
with the known portraits of Diirer is sufficient 
confirmation of the present ascription, even 
without the convincing commentary of W. von 
Seidlitz. The articles of A. G. Meyer on the 
Colleoni Chapel at Bergamo, and the continua- 
tion. by R. Forster of his papers on the 
Calumny of Apelles (the description of which 





summary of the various views that have been 


by Lucian stimulated the invention of so many 
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artists of the Renaissance), are among the other 
valuable contributions to the current number 
of this excellent organ of artistic research. 


MUSIC. 
MASSENET’S “ WERTHER,” ETC. 


Tuts Lyric Opera, in four acts and _ five 
tableaux, with libretto by MM. E. Blau, 
Paul Milliet and Georges Hartmann, and 
music by M. J. Massenet, is founded on 
Goethe's once famovs novel. The librettists 
have provided the composer with a book 
offering strong situations and _ effective 
contrasts; but they could only deal with 
Werther’s passionate love for the simple- 
minded Charlotte, and with certain accessory 
events as frame-work to the story, and could 
not, in an opera-book, follow Goethe, who, 
with master-hand, has turned a love story of 
quite ordinary character into a powerful 
romance. By direct and indirect means the 
poet made Werther and Lotte living, think- 
ing, feeling beings; on the stuge they are 
little more than puppets; he passionate, 
she a ‘“‘bread and butter” doll. In the 
first act the children singing their Christmas 
hymn, the children’s supper, the old-fashioned 
villages and the ‘* Klopstock”’ lovers, 
also the garden scene at the close, pro- 
duce a quaint, pleasing effect ; and the 
general homeliness of the book reminds one 
somewhat of ‘‘L’Amico Fritz.’ The music 
throughout this act is delightfully appropriate 
to the various situations; one may, indeed, 
say the same thing of the whole opera. 
M. Massenet shows great power of character- 
isation. To name only one instance, what a 
striking contrast there is between the music 
alloted to the pensive Charlotte and to her 
chirpy sister Sophie! And, again, what self- 
restraint he always shows! The convivial pair 
Johann and Schmidt and the ‘ Klopstock” 
lovers are amusing, because they are never 
allowed to weary us by their presence. The 
various episodes of the play, kept within such 
moderate bounds by both librettists and 
composers, set off to wonderful advantage the 
fever-heat passion of the hero, and the melan- 
choly of the maiden. And M. Massenet 
displays harmonic skill and, especially in 
orchestral colouring, the hand of amaster. The 
first tableau of the last act has no action, 
no singing. The houses’ with lighted 
windows, and the falling snow, tell of 
merry Christmastide, but the orchestra pours 
forth sorrowful, passionate strains; for in 
one house a youth, weary of life’s disappoint- 
ments, is about to lay violent hands upon 
himself. There is, it is true, a touch of melo- 
drama here; but forall that, it appeals power- 
fully to the emotions. The composer, during 
the course of the work, makes use of repre- 
sentative themes; but, as compared with 
Wagner, in an extremely mild way. It may 
be said of every composer of note of the 
present day that he is influenced by Wagner ; 
some more, some less. The lowest form in 
which that influence manifests itself is imita- 
tion, the highest is assimilation. Massenet lies 
between the two extremes. The performance 
of ‘‘ Werther’ was, on the whole, good. Mme. 
Emma Eames, as the Charlotte, sang well, but 
was somewhat cold in her acting; she was at 
her best in the third act. M. Jean de Reszke 
was in magnificent voice, but as actor he 
scarcely gave full expression to the sorrows of 
Werther. Mme. Sigurd Arnoldson was an 
agreeable, lively Sophie. M. Aibers was a 
good Albert, and M. Castelmary a first-rate 


Bailli; and both distinguished themselves 
by the clearness of their enunciation. 
Signori Corsi and De Vaschetti played 
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the small parts of Schmidt and Johann in a 
lively, amusing manner. Signor Mancinelli, 
by his vigilance and energy, contributed much 
towards the success of the evening. 

The performance of ‘‘Carmen” on Friday 
(June 8) deserves a word of mention. Mme. 
Calvé in the title-rédle is really wonderful. 
She is all life, all movement. In the first act 
she seems to be slightly overdoing her part— 
i.e., acting; after that she is the real Carmen, 
a woman for whom, in spite of all her fickle- 
ness, one feels sympathy. On the following 
evening (Saturday), Mme. Melba appeared as 
Gilda in ‘‘ Rigoletto,” one of the three operas 
which long ago won for Verdi European fame ; 
and her singing was extremely fine. Signor 
Ancona was good as Rigoletto. 

J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 








RECENT CONCERTS. 


M. Sarnt-Saiins appeared last Thursday 
week at St. James’s Hall in the triple capacity 
of composer, conductor, and pianist. In the 
afternoon, at the Wolff Musical Union, the 
whole programme was devoted to his music, 
including the early pianoforte Trio (Op. 18), 
the pianoforte Quartet (Op. 41), ard the Sonata 
for pianoforte and violin (Op. 75)—three works 
which justify the high esteem in which M. 
Saint-Sains is held as a composer of chamber- 
music. Asa gifted and trained musician, he 
always presents his thoughts clearly, and 
develops them skilfully. At moments inspira- 
tion may not be very fervid, but the 
workmanship conceals to a great extent 
any deficiency in this respect: indeed, 
in his power of development M. Saint- 
Saéns reminds one of Raff at his best. In 
the above-mentioned works the pianist was 
ably supported by MM. Johannes Wolff and J. 
Hollmann. M. Oudin sang with great refine- 
ment three songs, in the third of which, 
‘* Amour Viril,”’ characteristic words are set to 
music of a similar character. In the evening, 
at the sixth Philharmonic Concert, M. Saint- 
Saéns conducted his own Symphony in C minor. 
The work is scored for a large orchestra, 
also for organ and pianoforte. He tells us 
in his analytical notes that ‘symphonic 
works should now be allowed to benefit by the 
progress of modern instrumentation.” It was 
owing to that progress that the harpsichord, 
the old pianoforte, disappeared from the sym- 
phonic orchestra, and the introduction of the 
pianoforte scarcely seems a step in advance, 
so far, indeed, as M. Saint-Saéns’ work is con- 
cerned, the instrument is employed to little or 
no effect. There is a feeling of effort about the 
Symphony, so that in spite of some fine 
passages and clever orchestration, especially in 
the last movement, it is on the whole very dis- 
ry wen M. Saint-Saéns may be “‘ allowed 
to benefit by the progress of modern orchestra- 
tion,” but over-souuding brass is distressing to 
sensitive ears. His Concerto in B minor for 
violin and orchestra, a work of smaller pro- 
portions, but extremely refined and pleasing, 
was well interpreted by Mlle. Fridda Scotta. 
On Friday afternoon Mr. David Bispham 
celebrated the eighty-fourth anniversary of 
Schumann’s birth by a “Schumann”? recital, 
in which he was assisted by Mrs. Henschel, Miss 
Marguerite Hall, Mr. Shakespeare, and Miss 
Fanny Davies. The programme, including 
songs (of which Mr. Bispham sang no less than 
eleven), duets, and pianoforte solos, was one of 
exceptional attraction; it concluded with the 
‘‘Spanisches Liederspiel.”” From an educa- 
tional point of view, the programme would 
have been of greater value had it but 
been arranged in chronological order. All 
the artists rendered justice to themselves 
and to the music. Mrs. Berzon accom- 
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panied Mr. Bispham in three songs ex- 
tremely well on the harp. iss Davies 
played a clever posthumous ‘“ Presto,” in 
G minor, and in selected numbers of the 
‘* Davidsbiindlertiuze” proved herself a true 
pupil of Madame Schumann. Mr. Henry Bird 
played with admirable skill and refinement. 
Song and singer are always thought of, Lut 
one is apt to forget how much depends upon 
the accompanist. 

On Monday afternoon Mme. Menter gave a 
pianoforte recital at St. James’s Hall. It is 
difficult to understand why pianists are so fond 
of Chopin’s B minor Sonata. It has a few 
fine moments: the Scherzo is characteristic, and 
the principal theme of the slow movement 
is lovely; but if the first and last movements 
were to make unto themselves wings and fly 
away, the loss to musical art would not be very 
great. Mme. Menter played various short pieces 
by Beethoven, Scarlatti, Sapellnikof, Tschai- 
kowsky, and her master and friend Liszt, dis- 
playing her many excellent qualities of touch 
and technique. But why did she finish with 
Liszt’s transcription of the Overture to ‘‘ Tann- 
hiuser”? Biilow, than whom no greater 
admirer of the Hungarian pianist ever lived, is 
reported to have said to his pupils, ‘‘ Never 
play me transcriptions by Lisut, only his 
original pieces.” Sound advice, though per- 
haps one might admit as exception the fine 
transcription of Schubert’s ‘‘ Erlkinig.”” Noone 
doubts Mme. Menter’s powers as an excutant, 
and there are many pieces in which she can 
display them to the greatest advantage. Why, 
then, should she spoil a great Overture; 
for rapid scales, astonishing octave passuges, 
and other marvels of execution, only make one 
long for the orchestral colour of which, with 
a pianoforte, one perceives nothing. 

Master Huberman played Beethoven’s violin 
Concerto at his third concert at the Princes’ 
Hall on Wednesday afternoon. It was an 
astonishing performance for one so young in 
years, but those who have charge of him ought 
to show better judgment in the selection of 
pieces. Mr. Isidor Cohn’s concert on Wednesday 
evening at St. James’s Hall deserves mention, 
but we cannot this week do justice to the new 
*‘Dumky” pianoforte Trio by Dvorak, which was 
performed by Mr. Cohn in conjunction with 
Lady Hallé and Mr. Whitehouse. The work 
is one of great freshness, charm, and indi- 
viduality; and, if we mistake not, it will often be 
heard. Miss Lydia Miiller sang German Lieder 
in a most artistic manner. A successful concert 
was given at the Alhambra Theatre on 
Wednesday afternoon for the Société nationale 
des Professeurs de Francais in England. Many 
distinguished artists took part in the long pro- 
gramme; Mme. Jane May, Mme. Thénard aad 
M. Max O’Rell also gave recitations, which were 
highly appreciated. 








MUSIC NOTES. 


THE hymn to Apollo, recently discovered at 
Delphi, together with other remains of ancient 
Greek music, will be sung by Mr. W. H. Wing 
at the Queen’s Hall on Monday next, at 5 p.m., 
when Mr. C. F. Abdy Williams will also give 
a short account of Greek and Roman music. 


NEW WORK BY DR. MACLAREN. 
Crown 8v0, cluth boards, price 5s., post free. 
THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other 
Sermons. By Rev. ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 


“Very frank in tone, and modern in application.” 
The Bookman. 








London: ALEXANDER & Suerneanp. Furnival Street, EC. 
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Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 16s. net. 


THE ORIGINAL INHABITANTS 
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By Dr. GUSTAV OPPERT. 
Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 20s. 


THE MOHAMMADAN DYNASTIES. 


By STANLEY LANE-POOLE, 
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CALIPHATE TO THE PRESENT DAY. 

With brief Historical Notices of each, Pedigrees and 
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Crown 8vo, pp. xxii. and 352. Price 12s, net. 
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THIS DAY, 2 vols., with Map, crown 8vo, 10s. net. 


LITERARY ASSOCIATIONS OF THE ENGLISH LAKES, 


By Rev. H. D. RAWNSLEY, 


Honorary Canon of Carlisle. 


VOL. I—CUMBERLAND, KESWICK, and SOUTHEY’S COUNTRY. 
VOL. IL—WESTMORELAND, WINDERMERE, and the HAUNTS of WORDSWORTH. 


** The summer tourist who may wish to repeeple Lake laud with its eminent people of the 


Canon Rawneley’s ‘ Literary Associations of the English Lakes’ is second to none of these past will find much help in this book with its good map and index. Whomsoever he may 


(Ruskin’s ‘ Stones of Venice,’ Hare’s volumes on ‘ Florence and Venice,’ Ford’s ‘Handbook to r ° : - > 
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Crown 8v0, 286 pp., 4s. 6d. net. Demy 8vo, 642 pp., 103, 6d. net. 


PROFESSOR MACCUNN.—ETHICS of CITIZEN- | DR. MACKINTOSH.—The NATURAL HISTORY 


SHIP. By JOHN MACCUNN, M.A., Professor of Philosophy in University College, | of the CHRISTIAN RELIGION. Being a Study of the Doctrine of Jesus as Developed 
Liverpool. | from Judaism and Converted into Dogma. By WILLIAM MACKINTOSH, M.a., 


‘** Ethics of Citizenship’ is a little book which, for general usefulness, far exceeds the 
massive tummes in which sociological philosophers are accustomed te impound the darknees of ‘ 
their cogitations......'The book starts the reader on clear paths to conclusions on which conduct | are stated with an almost brutal plainness w { 
depends, and gives him for guidance no will-o’-wisp to dance before him, but a Jantern to carry | . Glasgow Herald, 
in his hand,.””"—Pu// Mal! Gazetie. ** It will be impossible for his readers to deny the high intellectual quality of this book, and 

** There are ideas, and the coursge cf them, in Professor MacCunn’s ‘Ethics of Citizen- the truly Christian temper in which it is written. It is in this respect an example of how much 
ship ;’ indeed, the scholarly little treatise is mixed with brains... ..The book is written with | may be conceded on the dogmatic side of Christianity without losing its real essence.” 


“*No more revolutionary book has ever egqcaned in ey Dr. oe me uu 
ich leaves no room for misunderstanding.’ 





conscience as well es with brains, and it may be described as a philosophic plea on behalf of a Christian World, 
better, because a more rtpiritua!, conception of the sphere of the claims and duties of Crown 8ve, 7s. 6d. 

democracy.’’—S, waker. 
* This is one of the best books of our time. It is not large, but in its way it is great. It is PROFESSOR MACCALLUM. — TENNYSON § 
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Leader in Liverpool Daily Post, Sune ll. | By M. W. MACCALLUM, M.A., Professor of Modern Literature in the University of 
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THIS DAY, SECOND EDITION, 2 vola., post Svo, cloth, 14s. net. both pleasure and profit if they fail to avail themselves of this masterly book.”—Speaker. 
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